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A GOLD PECTORAL FROM NAPATA' 


L. KEIMER 


nN 1938 M. Tano, the Cairo antiquities 

dealer, placed at my disposal for 

study the gold object represented in 
Plate VIII. This consists of an exceeding- 
ly thin trapezoidal plaque approximately 
5.2 em. in height, 4.3 em. in width at the 
top, and 3.9 cm. in width at the base. 
Thus the pectoral diminishes in width 
toward the bottom, a strange circum- 
stance in view of the fact that Egyptian 
pectorals of this sort nearly always were 
imitations of a shrine.* In this example, 
however, no trace of the traditional form 
survives. Nonetheless, it would be in- 
correct, in my opinion, to conclude that 
the object was not derived, in the last 
analysis, from a pectoral in the form of a 
naos, for we know of several examples in 
which a clearly represented shrine dimin- 
ishes slightly in width toward the base. It 
is sufficient to mention a pectoral found 
at Byblos by Pierre Montet (Pl. LX, A).* 
In each of the four corners of the reverse 
the suspension rings are visible. They ap- 


The author's manuscript has been translated by 
the editor 

*E. Vernier, Bijouz et orfevreries 
Musée du Caire’’ [1927]), Pls. I-V 


“Cat. gén du 


* Reproduced from P. Montet, Byblos et l Egypte 
1929), Pl. XCIV, 617 


pear to have been cut from metal tubing 
and are fastened to the underside of the 
pectoral, with the opening of the rings in a 
horizontal position. 

Anticipating my description and the 
facts which will result from it, I believe 
the object to have belonged to a king of 
Napata. The representations incised on 
the face (Pl. VIII, A and B) are quite dis- 
tinct on the reverse as well, owing to the 
thinness of the plaque (Pl. LX, B). 

M. Tano has informed me that he pur- 
chased the object from a man from the 
town of Kift. 

I turn now to the scene represented on 
the pectoral and the inscriptions which 
accompany this little scene. One sees at 
the left a standing figure of Amun‘ wear- 
ing the $w.ty crown with the tall feathers 
and the sun disk ;5 a long ribbon falls from 
the crown. The god wears a corselet sup- 
ported by two braces, a skirt with belt to 
which the animal tail is attached com- 
prising the royal sndw.t. The god’s neck 

‘Cf. G. A. Reisner, Excavations at Napata 


Capital of Ethiopia, in Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
XV, No. 89 (June 1917), p. 26 (bottom right 
* Abd el Monem Youssef Abubakr, Untersuchunger 


tiber die dgyptischen Kronen Doct. Diss Berlin 
{1937}), p. 44 
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is adorned with a collar (wsh) and the 
upper arms and wrists with bracelets. 
The god has raised his right arm and 
grasps with the right hand the hieroglyph- 


ic signs 9. i 1 forming a monogram* which 
he extends to the nose of the king, who 
stands facing him. The god’s left hand 
rests in the right hand of the king, while 
the latter has raised his left hand in a 
gesture of acceptance. The king’s face 
and especially his distinctly rendered 
woolly hair’ prove that we are in the 
presence of a Negro king, i.e., a ruler of the 
region of Napata-Meroé.* He is attired 
in Egyptian style, but one has the im- 
pression that the dress is rendered almost 
in caricature of the royal Egyptian cos- 
tume. The head is encircled by a diadem 
in the form of a simple band. Fixed to this 
crown in front of the king’s forehead are 
the two uraeus serpents, one wearing the 
white, the other the red, crown; from the 
back of his head, also attached to the 
headband, two streamers fall over his 
back or Four tall feathers 
mounted in a circular foundation (és, 
podiwos) encompassed by a row of uraeus 
serpents complete his headdress. 


shoulders.® 


The king is attired in three separate 
garments: (1) a corselet supported by two 
shoulder straps; (2) a long robe reaching 
from the waist to the ankles with a wide 
border at the bottom—this royal garment 
is familiar especially during the New 

‘ Monograms of this type are exceedingly common 


Cf. Reliefs and Inscriptions at Karnak I (“OIP,"’ No 
XXXV), Pl. 514 

7 Cf. G. Steindorff, *‘The So-called Omphalos of 
Napata,”’ JEA, XXIV (1938), 149: * his coiffure 
consists of short ringlets."’ 

* Steindorff's 
Meroitic style,” 


expression (ibid.), 
is very appropriate 


‘pronounced 


* Cf. ibid., p. 149: * the diadem often worn by 
Ethiopian kings, adorned in front with two uraei, the 
one apparently bearing the U pper-Egyptian, the other 
the Lower-Egyptian crown . while from the rear 
of the diadem two long ribbons hang down.’ 
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Kingdom" (the border, however, which 
falls vertically between the legs and which 
thus indicates a special method of rolling 
the length of cloth, is exceedingly uncom- 
mon and requires a more or less detailed 
study); (3) an elaborate apron" similar to 
those represented on the monuments of 
the New Kingdom where they are custo- 
marily shown on the abdomen in the form 
of a protruding triangle; it appears to cov- 
er the lower edge of the corselet, but I am 
not certain whether it forms a complete 
and independent garment or merely a 
portion of the large one. Both of them 
are firmly supported by a belt. The point 
of the triangle” is perhaps occupied by a 
‘fox’’(?)-head, schematically rendered, 


from which start diverging lines that cov- 
er the whole surface of the triangle. At- 
tached to the belt, at the level of the small 
of the back, is the animal tail indispen- 
sable to every royal skirt. 

The feet are shod in heavy, showy 


sandals resembling large pointed medieval 
shoes. 

The king is wearing numerous orna- 
ments. The one which is on his neck above 
vannot be easily distin- 
guished, but it may represent a ram’s 
head. The upper arms and the wrists are 
adorned with bracelets (as in the case of 
the god Amun), but I will not venture a 
pronouncement on the subject of the 
ornaments on the forearms. Bracelets of 
metal, of precious stones or of faience 
beads, tattooing, incisions in the skin— 
any of these is possible. 


the wSh-collar 


© Erman and Ranke, Aegypten und dgyptisches Le 
ben im Altertum (1923), p. 65 

1! Cf. Steindorff, op. cit., p. 149 
short, richly pleated kilt."’ 


“The King, ina 


‘2 The point of the triangle often has the form of a 
small triangle. Cf. Erman and Ranke, ep. cit., p. 65, 
Fig. 17a; p. 66, Fig. 18; Theodore Davis, The Tombs of 
Harmhabi and Touatankhamanou (1912), Pils. XXV- 
XXVII, ete. May we conclude from the last four ex- 
amples that this triangle is derived from the head of 
the desert fox? 
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A PECTORAL FROM BYBLOS 


B Goutp PEcTORAL FROM NapaTta. Back 


( Goip ORNAMENT FROM MEROi 





A Goup PrecroraL rrom NAPATA 


The following inscriptions are incised 
on the plaque: 
(Above) 


Jol ers 


| 
| 


Ml) Ql 
aS 


—==_ 


0 Baw’ 
— 


—— 
= — 

+ es 6a 
ra > 


et» 


“The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, 
Master of the Ritual, the Son of Re, 
Amani-Istibari, may he live forever; 
Amon-Re, Lord of the Thrones of the 
Two Lands, Presiding over the Karnak of 
of the South.’’'* Between the two figures, 


a vertical column: =SfA—>2hil 
a’ 


SST. ae 


thy beautiful nose, O Beloved of the Gods 
of Upper and Lower Egypt.” 

Who, then, is this king Amani-Istibari? 
He appears to be a king of Napata of the 
fourth to fifth century, Amani-Istibari, 
known to me from no other monument, 
but with a name identical in formation 
with those of other royal names. I 
have observed the following two: (1) 





(esta), which Griffith 


read Mankhabale (or Amanikhabale)'* 
‘Cf. Gauthier, Dictionnaire des noms géographi- 


ques, I (1925), 68 


‘J. W. Crowfoot and F. LI. Griffith, The Island of 
Meroé and Meroitic Inscriptions, Part I—Séba to Dan- 
g@l (1911), p. 70, No. 46 
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and which might be transcribed into 


hieroglyphic as (—T Fa 4. and 


(9.4$\4 =" A) 


Mnhnéwél(?), i.e., Amanikhaéwél(?).'® 

In addition, I should like to mention 
the three pieces of gold jewelry discovered 
in 1911 at Meroé by John Garstang. His 
Second Interim Report on the Excavations 
at Meroé in Ethiopia (1912) contains the 
following passage: “The royal city... . 
under the foundations. . . . The jewels of 
gold were pyramidal in form though not 
tapering to an apex. They are inscribed in 
Egyptian hieroglyphs and bear the name 
of two kings, Uaz-ka-Ra (Hor-matleq) 
and Mal-neqgen. These, from the associa- 
tion of other inscriptions, are known to 
belong to the period of Askalut, the build- 
er of the Solar Temple, and their date, as 
Professor Sayce shows, must be the 8th 
or 7th century B.c.’’'* Garstang has given 
neither a photographic reproduction nor 
a sketch of these objects, but one of 
the three pieces is represented in the cata- 
logue of the 
(Pl. IX, C).'8 


Catro, Eayrpr 


(2) 


MacGregor collection'’ 


‘°F. Li. Griffith, ‘““The Omphalos from Napata,"’ in 
JEA, Til (1916), 255; ef. G. A. Reisner, ‘Inscribed 
Objects from Gebel Barkal,"’ in ZAS, LXVI (1931 
83, No. *60 

* Annals of Archaeology 
Liverpool, LV (1912), 49-50 


and A nthropolegy 

1? Catalogue of the MacGregor Collection of Eygptian 
Antiquities (1912) (Introduction, pp. iii-iv, by 
P. E. Newberry), p. 194 (No. 1502), Pils. XX and 
XXXVIII (read 1502 instead of 1504). This object 
was acquired by M. Permain for £180 

'* After Pl 
ceding note 


XX of the catalogue cited in the pre- 





THE PRONOMINAL SUFFIXES OF THE THIRD 
PERSON SINGULAR IN PHOENICIAN 


FRANK M. CROSS, JR., AND DAVID NOEL FREEDMAN 


HE purpose of this paper is to clarify 

some of the problems connected 

with the development of the third 
person singular pronominal suffixes in 
Phoenician. It has usually been assumed 
that, with the exception of the Byblian 
Inscriptions, the third person singular 
suffixes, masculine and feminine, attached 
to nouns and verbs, always were indicated 
by yodh.' In the light of new inscriptional 
data, it that the problem is 
somewhat more complex than generally 
thought. Yet these complexities fit into 
both 


appears 


familiar in Hebrew and 


Phoenician. 


patterns 


Two readings in the Kilamuwa Inscrip- 
tion? indicate that in addition to the nor- 
mal form of the 3d m.s. suffix represented 
by yodh, there was in Phoenician a form 


‘ For standard views see Z. Harris, A Grammar of 


the Phoenician Language (New Haven, 1936), pp. 48 f.. 
and Development of the Canaanite Dialects (New Ha- 
ven, 1939), pp. 54f. An exception to this is to be 
found in the newly published Kilamuwa Sheath In- 
scription, in which the 3d m.s. suffix is indicated by 
he (as in the Byblian Inscriptions); cf. K. Galling, 
“The Scepter of Wisdom,”’ BASOR, No. 119 (1950 
pp. 16-17. On the analysis of the forms in the Byblian 
Inscriptions, see W. F. Albright, ‘““‘The Phoenician 
Inscriptions of the Tenth Century s.c. from Byblus,”’ 
JAOS, LXVII (1947), 159-60 


: There is a considerable literature on the Kilamu- 
wa Inscription. The original publication is F. von Lu- 
schan, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, IV (Berlin, 1911), 
374-77. One may find old bibliographical data in M 
Lidzbarski, Ephemeris far semitische Epigraphik, II 

1909-15) (Giessen, 1915), 218-38. Among the more 
recent treatments are the following: W. F. Albright, 
“Notes on Early Hebrew and Aramaic Epigraphy 
JPOS, VI (1926), 75-102; J. A. Montgomery, ‘Two 
Notes on the Kalamu Inscription,” JBL, XLVII 

1928), 196-97; A. Poebel, Das appositionell bestimmte 
Pers 

Alten 


Pronomen der 1 in den weatsemitischen In- 


Testament (Chicago, 1932 


stng 
schriften und im 


pp. 33-43 


of the 3d m.s. suffix not indicated in the 
orthography (i.e., a pure vowel, probably 
-6 as in Hebrew). These are ™ (lI. 6), 
*yadé, in the expression ‘* mow 550, 
“And each stretched forth Ais hand,” 
and "ON" (ll. 15, 16), *rés6, in the ex- 
pression, CN) MMs FT rite" "3 
$2, “Whoever shall this in- 
scription, may Ba‘al[-Semed] smash his 
head.’’ The presence of the suffix in both 
cases certainly is implied by the context 
but it must be conceded that a reading 
without them is possible, though difficult. 


Regardless of these examples, however, 


-——— 
ae i 


smash 


the case for the existence in Phoenician of 
an alternative form of the 3d m.s. suffix 
(zero in the orthography) is decisive. In 
later Phoenician we find the following 
compelling evidence for this form of the 
3d m.s. suffix. Alongside of the frequently 
repeated phrase 773" Sp Jato 
the expression B23" p>p 
that the 


appears 


..- JQ , show- 


ing former phrase must be 


read, “for he heard his voice; may he 


bless him.’ Moreover, when final vowels 
begin to be indicated in Punic, this for- 


=== — eae eee 
ss = . “\- ‘nama or 


(the aleph being the 
sign of the 3d m.s. suffix!). The occurrence 
of two forms of the 3d m.s. suffix in 
Punic and neo-Punic, & (=6 or @) and 
N* (=yi or yd; this form after words end- 


mula appears as 


. 
oa | ~—— geacee 
yer ae | BNW iH mm 


ing in long vowels), may now, with confi- 
dence, be traced back to Phoenician. 
The writers suggest the following pic- 
ture for the development of the 3d ms 
suffix in Phoenician: one form derived 
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from *-ahi, became with syncope of in- 
tervocalic he, *-aw > *-6 (as in Hebrew, 
indicated by aleph in Punic); the other 
form aerived from *-ihi, became with the 
palatalization of he after the i-vowel, 
*-iyi (indicated by yodh aleph in Punic). 
One may compare Phoenician "38 and 
"=X with Punic N°IN, and NTN (to be 
read *abiyi and *ahiyi) the suffix ap- 
pearing in the spelling after nouns with 
long vowels. The development in He- 
brew with respect to these words was 
parallel, except that there was syncope 
and not palatalization of the he: thus 
dbiw < -abthii, ->dhiw < -ahihi, etc. On 
the basis of this analysis, such preposition- 
al forms as {3 (Eshmun<«azar, |. 5), ‘‘in it,” 
may readily be explained as *binni < 
*hinha. Cf. Azitawadd B:I11:8, ete., 52, 
“in it (fem.),’’ probably to be vocalized 
*hinnd < *binhda. 

When it comes to analyzing the syntax 
of these two forms in Phoenician, and in 
determining the situation in which one or 
the other is to be used, the criterion ap- 
plied to Punic will not work.* There are 
many cases in Phoenician in which the 
suffix in yodh is attached to verbal and 
nominal forms which clearly do not end in 
a long vowel, e.g., "585, “for his god,” 
“2x5, “for his mother,” "nnd, “for him 
to give,”’ etc. A more precise distinction in 
the occurrence and usage of the two forms 
of the 3d m.s. suffix in Phoenician would 
seem to be necessary. 

The new inscriptions from Karatepe,‘ 


? See Z. Harris, Grammar, p. 51 


‘ For bibliography, see the most recent treatments: 
A. M. Honeyman, “‘Epigraphic Discoveries at Kara- 
tepe,”” PEQ, LXXXI (1949), 21-39; C. H. Gordon, 
“Azitawadd's Phoenician Inscription,” J/NES, VIII 
(1949), 108-15; R. Marcus and I. J. Gelb, “The 
Phoenician Stele Inscription from Cilicia,’""’ JNES, 
VIII (1949), 116-20; J. Obermann, New Discoveries at 
Karatepe (New Haven: Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 1949); R. T. O'Callaghan, **The Phoe- 
nician Inscription of the King’s Statue at Karatepe,"’ 
CBQ, XI (1949), 233-48 


~: 


if the writers’ interpretation is correct, 
supply the necessary evidence to resolve 
the question. On the basis of the occur- 
rence of the 3d m.s. suffix in these in- 
scriptions, it seems clear that the suffix 
appears as yodh in the orthography with 
nouns or verbs ending in long vowels, and 
with singular nouns in the genitive case; 
with nouns in the accusative case, the suffix 
appears as zero in the orthography, and 
its presence must be determined from the 
context. Throughout the whole mass of 
Phoenician inscriptions, this distinction is 
observed carefully, and it is only in later 
Punic inscriptions that there is a tendency 
to mix the suffixes. 

The cases of the 3d m.s. suffix in yodh in 
the Karatepe Inscriptions require no com- 
ment; the clearest example of the suffix at- 
tached to a noun in the accusative case 
(not indicated in the orthography) is in 
B:1I1:16, >> ow mc, “and he sets his 
own name upon it.’’ The same phrase oc- 
curs in B:I111:14, ov 
up Ais name.’ The readings are quite 
clear; the 3d m.s. suffix is required by the 
context. In the parallel passages in the A 


wi, “and he sets 


text ([V:16, 18), the phrases under con- 
sideration are clearly a continuation of the 
quotation and should be rendered in the 
first person (‘‘and I will set my name 

.’)5 To decide between the forms “22 
(18) and [|] Sw (16, apparently without the 
yodh) is difficult. In the oblique cases, we 
would expect the yodh for the Ist person 
suffix to appear, on the analogy of Ugaritic 
and Kilamuwa usage.® 

The 3d f.s. suffix seems to have had a 

‘This translation also is given by J. Friedrich, 


“Eine altphénizische Inschrift aus Kilikien,”’ For- 
schungen und Fortschritte, XXIV (1948), 78 


‘Cf. Harris, Grammar, p. 48, and Gordon, Ugaritic 
Handbook, 1, § 6.16. Cf. Albright, “‘A Hebrew Letter 
from the Twelfth Century s.c.,"" BASOR, No. 73 
(1939), p. 12, n 18 Note, however, in the Fehawmilk 


Inscription, 1. 8, Pp SLT (‘she heard my voice 
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development similar to that of the 3d m.s. 
suffix: Le., *-ahd > -d; and *-thd > -iyd. 
Cf. Azitawadd B:11:10, 18, where 
“MMM OD FX Mo is to be translated, 
“T made its name Azitawaddiy(a).”’ 


The 3d m.s. suffix in the Byblian In- 
scriptions’ poses a special problem. The he 


in the orthography may reflect a vocaliza- 
tion -ahd and/or -ahai; the form 377% in 
Yehawmilk (1. 5), “his seed,” is to be read 


’ For general bibliography, see Harris, Grammar; 
M. Dunand, Byblia Grammata (Beyrouth, 1945); and 
W. F. Albright, ‘‘The Phoenician Inscriptions of the 
Tenth Century s.c. from Byblus,”” JAOS, LXVII 
(1947), 153-60. One article has appeared since these 
publications: C. Brockelmann, *‘ Kanaaniiische Miscel- 
len," in the Festschrift Otte Eissfeldt (Halle, 1947), 
pp. 61-67. 
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*zariw for older *zar‘thi: cf. Siloam (I. 2, 
ete.) 59, *tr&éw < r&éhi.* 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AND 
WeEsTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


* Our treatment of this subject was prepared inde- 
pendently of that of J. Obermann, New Discoveries at 
Karatepe, Vol. XX XVIII of the Transactions of the Con- 
nectirut Academy of Arts and Sciences (New Haven, 
1949). He deals with the evidence of the Kilamuwa 
and Karatepe Inscriptions, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the suffix of the 3d person (as also the Ist) 
may be written with or without the yods depending 
upon whether the noun ends in a long vowel or stands 
in the genitive (pp. 25-26). His further observations 
on the “zero’’ form of the suffix, and the effect of 
‘*popular speech" on the orthography of the Karatepe 
Inscriptions are unwarranted. Thus im in B:III:14 
(“his name’’) is not parallel to imy in A: ITV :18 (which 
must be read ‘“‘my name’’); and the form bny, “‘in it,”’ 
B:IIL:8, does not occur, the yodh belonging with the 
following word; cf. p. 27 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE PALACE OF AMENHOTEP III 


WILLIAM C. HAYES 


E COME now to groups of objects 

which, unlike the jar-labels and 

the jar- and document-sealings 
dealt with in the earlier articles of this 
series,*** were made and inscribed in the 
workshops of the palace itself either for 
the use of its inmates or for the adornment 
of its buildings. In each category of ob- 
jects we shall consider only those ex- 
amples which bear “inscriptions” in the 
generally accepted sense of the word— 
texts, formulas, names, titles, epithets— 
leaving the numerous motto designs and 
decorative motifs to a future publication. 

V. FAIENCE FINGER RINGS 

Among the more popular items of 
“costume jewelry” affected by the Egyp- 
tians of the late Eighteenth Dynasty 
were reproductions in glazed frit of the 
metal signet rings current at this period.** 
Like their models, the faience rings are 
provided with oval, lozenge-shaped, or 
rectangular bezels fused to or molded in 
one piece with the rings proper.*® In 
many cases the molds used for the faience 
ring-bezels appear to have been taken di- 
rectly from actual signet rings**—a fact 
which adds immeasurably to their inter- 
est and value. Cheaply and easily manu- 
factured, the faience rings were equally 

1” JNES, X, 35-56, 82-111, 156-83 

**% See above, p. 166 and n. 332. Faience rings with 
relief and openwork designs comprising all manner of 
amuletic and decorative devices were also common; 
but these do not concern the present discussion. 

* See City I, Pls. X 3, XI 3, XIII 1, 6; City IJ, 
Pils. XXIX 5, XLVI 3; Hall, Catalogue of Egyptian 
Scarabs, I, 273-81 passim; Petrie, Scarabs and Cylin- 
ders, Pls. XX XIV—XXXVII passim; Objects of Daily 
Use, Pl. XII, 56-64. 

** See City J], p. 114; and on ring molds in general, 
Amarna, p. 28 


easily broken; it is unlikely that they were 
intended as seals or even as real pieces 
of jewelry but rather that they were dis- 
tributed as favors on the occasions of 
festivals, banquets, and the like and in- 
cluded among the funerary equipment 
buried in the tombs of the dead.**? Though 
almost always fragmentary, such rings 
have survived in enormous quantities and, 
since they frequently bear royal names 
and titles, often throw considerable light 
on the histories of the sites in which they 
occur.*** This is particularly true of the 
numerous rings found at Tell el Amarna**® 
and of the 490 inscribed examples recov- 
ered from the palace of Amenhotep ITI at 
Thebes. 

The latter, of blue, green, purple, or 
violet faience, exhibit a fairly limited 
number of types (Fig. 34, R 1-22). There 
are, however, numerous minor variations 
in size and style within the individual 
types, and it is clear that many different 
molds were used in producing each of the 
more common varieties of bezels illus- 
trated. 

R 1, comprising 356 examples, is by far 
the most common type. It is followed in 
order of frequency by R 11, with 34 ex- 
amples, R 2, with 20 examples, R 13 (19 
examples), R 10 (16 examples), and R 3 
(12 examples). R 14 is represented by 5 ex- 

397 One hundred and forty-three faience finger rings 
were found in the tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin (Engelbach, 


Ann. Serv., XL, 161, n. 1). See also Bruyére, Fouwilles 
..., AV, 68-69 

**8 Their value as indexes of date is enhanced by 
the fact that they were usually broken and discarded 
a few months after their manufacture and did not, like 
scarabs and other more durable objects, survive from 
one reign to another 


3%? See Amarna, p. 43; City IJ, pp. 2, 114 
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amples; R 6 and 12*° by 4 examples each; 
R 8 by 3 examples; R 4,*' 5, 9, 15, and 16 
by 2 examples each; and R 7 and 17-22 by 
the single specimens shown in the draw- 
ings. 

All told, there are 451 bezels bear- 
ing the names of Amenhotep III 
(“Nebma‘r®” [396], ““Nebma‘ré, Image 
of R&” [5], or “Amenhotep, Ruler of 
Thebes” [50]); 32 bearing the name of 
Queen Tiy; 2 with the name of Queen 
Sitamin;*” 1 with the name of Amen- 
hotep IV (‘‘Neferkhepruré Wa‘enré”’) ; 
2 with the names of Smenkhkaré 
(““Ankhkhepruré” and ‘“Ankhkhepruré, 
Beloved of Wa‘enré’’); and 1 each with 
the names of Tut‘ankhamiin (““Nebkhep- 
ruré’’) and Queen ‘Ankhesenpaaten. 

Types R 18-22 and 2 examples each of 
Types R 1, 3, 12, and 13 are from Tytus’ 
work in the “Palace of the King’’ (see 
Fig. 1)** and are now in the Brooklyn 
Museum.** The others are in the Metro- 


politan Museum of Art,*® having come 
from the Museum’s excavations of 1910 


20.4% The bulk of these are from the 
Palace of the King and its subsidiary 
buildings. The ruins of the South Palace 
produced 125 rings, including 6 of the 32 
examples with the name of Queen Tiy. 


4° The two examples of R 12 represented by the 
drawing of Fig. 34 are of purple faience with the in- 
scription incrusted in pale-green glaze 

1 In both examples of R 4 the bezel is an open- 
work design molded in apple-green faience. Here the 
prenomen of Amenhotep III is written with the nb- 
sign surmounted by a seated figure of the falcon- 
headed sun-god, R‘, holding the feather, m*t (Petrie, 
Scarabs and Cylinders, Pl. XXXIV, 118; Historical 
Scarabs, No. 1178. Cf. above, p. 158 and n. 280) 

+? R 17 and an example published by Newberry in 
PSBA, XXIV, 247. 

#3 See above, n. 3 

** Accession Nos. 48.66.20, 21, 47, 48, and unacces- 
sioned. My thanks are again extended to Mr. Cooney 
for drawing my attention to this materiai and permit- 
ting me to publish it. 

* Accession Nos. 11.215.69—-76, 78-89, 124, and 
unaccessioned 
The rings and other small ob- 
Serv., 1V, 


4% See above, n. 1 
jects found by Daressy in the palace (Ann 
168) appear not to have been published 


IASTERN STUDIES 


The faience and glass factories*”’ of the 
South Village yielded 99 examples and 
those of the Village Area west of the North 
Palace 14 more. Thirty fragmentary rings 
found in the southern rubbish 
mounds and one example (of Type R 6) 
in the Temple of Amin. 

The finding of sixteen rings with the 
name of Tiy as against every one with the 
name of Sitamiin is in direct contrast to 
the evidence of the jar-labels where the 
ratio is at least two to one in favor of the 
younger queen.*’’ This is perhaps at- 
tributable to the fact that the jar-labels 
in question all date from the last ten years 
of the reign, while the rings come without 
exception from the older buildings of the 
palace group and may therefore be sup- 
posed to reflect an earlier period in the 
history of the palace—a period when Tiy 
alone was the “King’s Great Wife’’ and 
Sitamiin was only a senior princess. 

Taken in conjunction with the evidence 
of the jar-labels of Type 6,*°* the docu- 
ment sealings of Types 8S 124 and 125,* 
and the Atenist erasures in the palace in- 
scriptions,“ the ring-bezels R 18-22 cer- 
tainly indicate that the palace of Amen- 
hotep III was occupied during the reigns 
of Akhenaten, Smenkhkaré, and Tut- 
ankhamin. To what extent it was occu- 
pied by these kings themselves 
tain. Akhenaten appears to have resided 
in it during the first five years of his core- 
gency with his father*” and again—prob- 
ably briefly—in the twelfth year of his 
Smenkhkaré apparently 


were 


is less cer- 


reign. *!* was 


New- 
1912 


“7 Tytus, Preliminary Report . p. 25 
berry, JZA, VI, 156; Winlock, Bull. MMA 
pp. 185, 187; White, Bull. MMA, 1915, p. 254 

8 See above, p. 98 

*°* See above, Fig. 4 and pp. 35, 88 
177 

‘!t See above, p. 37, and below, pp. 236, 239. See 
also Tytus, op. cit., p. 10, and Lansing, Bull. MMA 
March, 1918, Supplement, p. 12 


88 


4° See above, Fig. 33 and p 


“2 See above, pp. 35, 37, 


“2 See above, p. 180. 
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buried at Thebes and may have lived 
there for a few months preceding his 
death.“* It is not unlikely that Tut- 
ankhamiin occupied the Malkata palace 
upon his return to Thebes, though the 
evidence for this is admittedly slight. The 
name of his wife appears, as we have seen, 
on two small monuments from the palace: 
on a ring-bezel (R 22) in its earlier form, 
“«Ankhesenpaaten,”’ and on a document 
sealing (S 125) as “““Ankhesenamin.”’ The 
latter name was adopted by the young 
queen following her husband’s reversion 
to the worship of Amin, an event which 
apparently took place sometime after the 
return of the royal couple to Thebes.*® 

With the exceptions of R 4 and R 7, all 
the ring-bezels from the palace of Amen- 
hotep III are duplicated or closely paral- 
leled by found at Tell el 
Amarna.*® 


examples 


VI. SCARABS, COWROIDS, PLAQUES, 
AMULETS, AND MOLDS 

The lower half of Figure 34 (R 23-44) 
reproduces the inscriptions on forty-one 
assorted seals, amulets, and molds found 
for the most part in or near the Palace of 
the King either by Tytus in 1902*” or by 
Winlock in 1910—11.“* R 37 and 38 are 
from the southern rubbish mounds, and 
R 25, 42, and 43 form part of a string of 
amulets discovered in the complex of 
buildings east of the Palace of the King. 
Lansing’s field notes for the season of 
1917-18 record the finding of two ex- 
amples of R 31 and a steatite scarab of 
Queen Tiy** in the Village Area west of 
the North Palace. 

The scarabs (R 24-28, 31, 32, 35-39) 
are of blue or green glazed steatite or 


Engelbach, Ann. Sere., XL, 135, 137-39, 148 ff ; 
Pendlebury, Tell el- Amarna, pp. 9, 28 

Engelbach, op. cit., pp. 160 ff 

imarna, Pl. XIV, 10-19, 21, 22, 24 
Pl. XV, 90, 91, 94-101, 108, 110 


See above, n. 3 * See above, n. 1 


more rarely of blue faience (R 24 and 3 ex- 
amples of R 28); the cowroids (R 29) of 
blue faience; the plaques of blue faience 
(R 33 [1 example], 41), yellow faience 
(R 23), green glazed steatite (R 33 [4 ex- 
amples]), or green paste (R 40); the frog- 
amulets (R 30, 34)*° of blue faience; the 
fish-amulets (R 42, 43)! of blue or green 
glazed steatite; and the molds (R 44) of 
hard, fine-grained, 
tery. 

There are six examples of R 28; five ex- 
amples of R 33; four examples each of 
R 31 and R 44; three examples of R 29; 
two examples each of R 30, 34, and 36; 
and one example of each of the other 
types. The pieces from Tytus’ work (R 23, 
26, 27, 39, 40, one example of R 28, and 
three examples of R 44) are now in the 
Brooklyn Museum.** The rest are in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art.** 

Duplicates or close parallels to R 24-42 
will be found in Hall’s Catalogue of Egyp- 
tian Scarabs, in Newberry’s Scarabs** 


reddish-brown pot- 


"~LSx*13x09 cm. Similar to Newberry, 
Scarab-shaped Seals, No. 36234, and Hall, op. cit 
Nos. 1929-30. According to Chron. d Eg.. VU, 123, 
there is in the Kestner Museum in Hanover ‘un petit 
scaraboide de Taya, provenant du palais d' Améno- 
phis III." 

**See Reisner, Amulets, Nos. 12451-86, Pils 
XXIII-XXIV; Petrie, Amulets, No. 18, PL. II 

*! See Reisner, op. cit.. Nos. 12488-—-90, Pl. XXIV 
Lanzone, Dizionario, p. 50, No. 12 

2 See Amarna, p. 28. The molds with the impres- 
sion of Type R 44 are roughly rectangular lumps of 
pottery averaging 3.4 cm. in length, 2.5 cm. in width, 
and 1.2 cm. in thickness. In addition to these, there 
are two molds (MMA, Acc. Nos. 11.215.699, 700) for 
producing faience ornaments in the form of a bunch 
of grapes (Amarna, Pil. XIX) with the prenomen- 
cartouche of Amenhotep III (‘‘Nebma‘ré*’’) vertical 
in the center of the design (Aeg. Inechr. Berlin, U 
261, No. 9473). They were found in 1911 near the 
Palace of the King 

#2 Accession Nos. 48.66.22, 23, and unaccessioned 

«4 Accession Nos. 11.215.2-9, 18-22, 29, 37, 38, 
52, 54, 55, 207, 216; 12.180.384; and unaccessioned 

*% Nos. 611-29 (R 24), 851-53 (R 25), 1003 (R 26), 
1754-59 (R 29), 1760 (R 30), 1753, 2852 (R 31, 32 
1761 (R 34), 1796, 1797 (R 35), 1787-90 (R 36), 1814 
(R 37), 1149 (R 38). 1623 (R 39), 637, 638 (R 42 

Pls. XXIX. 41 (R 24 XXX. 2 (R 38), 26 
(R 29), 27 (R 28), 29 (R 36), 30 (R 37 
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a  Scarab-shaped Seals,“ and in Petrie’s 
Historical Scarabs®* and Scarabs and Cyl- 
inders.“* From the parallels occurring in 
these publications it would appear that 
R 39 is to be read ““Nebma‘ré&, Lion of 
Rulers” (m3i hk3{w}).4° The roughly cut 
legend of the fish-amulet, R 43, is pre- 
sumably the name of a divinity—possibly 
that of the Syrian god, Resheph (R&pw). 
The inscription of the moids, R 44 (‘“Neb- 
ma‘ré,*! Lord of Sed-festivalls]’’), may 
be compared with those of the document- 
sealings of Figures 31 and 32 (S 24-27, 59). 
The little cartouche-shaped plaque-pen- 
dant, R 23, contains the first part of the 
“didactic”? name of the god Aten in its 
earlier form (““Ré& lives, Harakhte, who 


rejoices [on the Horizon]’’)** and is paral- 


leled by numerous examples found at 
Tell el Amarna.*** 

Little of historical value is to be de- 
rived from these small monuments. The 
scarabs of Thutmose III may have been 
made in the reign of Amenhotep III (see 
ZAS, XLI, 70) or may have been heir- 
looms inherited by inmates of the palace 
from their grandparents or great-grand- 
parents. By themselves they are certainly 
not evidence that the palace area was 
ever occupied by Thutmose III or his 
contemporaries. The molds of Type R 44 

Nos. 36106 (R 24), 36209, 36220, 36222 (R 31, 
32), 36211, 36224, 36225 (R 28), 36685 ff. (R 42) 

“8 Nos. 1171 (R 29), 1179 (R 30), 1183 (R 31-33), 
1185 (R 28), 1239 (R 37), 1241 (R 38), 1245-47 (R 36), 
1255 (R 39), 1275 (R 42), 1283-84 (R 33) 

2? Pls. XXVI, 8, 9 (R 24); XXVII, 49 (R 26) 
XXVIII, 76-80 (R 24); XXXIII, 48-51 (R 28), 58 
(R 39), 60 (R 36); XXXIV, 75-82 (R 30), 88, 89, 91 
(R 29); XXXV, 126 (R 33), 139 (R 41). See also 
Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara, Pi. XXIII, 1, 10, 11, 12, 
81, 111; Ilahun, Kahun and Gurobd, Pil. XXIII, 9, 15, 
17, 19 
Inst. fr. Caire, XXXV, 167, 

Mus., VIII (ed. Edwards), 
personal name mii-n-hkiw 
144, 7) 


‘1 For the writing of the name see above, p. 158 
and n. 280 


48° See Varille, Bull 
n. 3; Hierogl. Texts Brit 
14, Pl. XV. Cf. the 
Ranke, Personennamen, I, 


482 Sethe, Nachr. Géttingen 
JE A, UX, 168-76, esp. p. 173 


433 Amarna, Pl. XIV, 65 ff. 


1921, p. 113; Gunn, 
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were probably used on the occasion of one 
of Amenhotep III’s Sed-festivals to pro- 
duce small faience plaques commemorat- 
ing the event. The plaque with the name 
of the god Aten (R 23) tends to support 
the evidence already adduced that the 
palace was at one time occupied by an 
Atenist pharaoh or his followers. 


VII. INSCRIBED FAIENCE VASES, “‘KOHL’’- 

TUBES, AND OTHER SMALL OBJECTS 

Winlock’s excavations of 1910-12 in the 
Palace of the King and the buildings to 
the east and west of it yielded the frag- 
ments of a quantity of small objects, 
chiefly of faience, which are perhaps more 
interesting for their variety than for the 
inscriptions which they bear. Most of 
these are in the Metropolitan Museum 
and are illustrated in Figure 35.*** Their 
dimensions may be determined from the 
centimeter scale at the bottom of the il- 
lustration. 

Fragments (a) (Fig. 34, seale 1:2) and 
(b) are sections of model throw-sticks of 
blue faience, a type of amulet well known 
from tombs and temples of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty** but rarely found in the dwell- 
ings of the living.*** Both pieces are in- 
scribed in black with portions of the 
nomen-cartouche of Amenhotep III 
(“Amenhotep, Ruler of Thebes’’) in 
one case (a) surmounting a {=} -symbol 
and accompanied by the wd3i-eye above 


“4 MMA Acc. Nos, 11.215.371, 495, 503, 504, 508 
509, 510, 511, 512, 518, 519, 520, 530, 717; 12.180.372 
and 373 = Fig. 35, /, e, k. p, o, hii 
l and ¢, respectively. The fragmentary faience jar-lid 
(m), from Tytus’ work, is among the unaccessioned 
material in the Brooklyn Museum. Cf 
XIII, 13-21 

438 Daressy, Fouilles de la Vallée des Rois, NO 
24337-—47; Carter and Newberry, The Tomb of Thow- 
mésis IV, Nos. 46404—18; Daressy in Davis, The Tom) 
of Queen Ttyi, pp. 38-39, Pl. V, 2, 3, 4; Petrie, Re 
144-45. 

“¢ No examples in faience seem to be recorded 
from the town sites at Gurob and Deir el Medineb, 
and a fine specimen from Amarna (British Museum 
34213 [Guide to the Fourth, Fifth and Sizth Egyptians 
Rooms, pp. 144—45]) may well be from a tomb @ 
temple 


j. d, ec, by nm, gr, 


Amarna, Pl 


searches in Sinai, pp 
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Fic. 35.—Inscribed small objects from the Palace of Amenhotep III 








Fig. 36.—Statue and door-frame fragments from the Temple of Amin in the Palace of Amen- 


hotep III. 
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Inscribed fragments of plaster and sandstone from the Palace of Amenhotep III 
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three nfr-signs;**’ in the other (6), fol- 
lowed by the epithet “{beloved of] Amen- 
R&, Lord of Heaven.” 

The prenomen of Amenhotep III 
(‘““Nebma‘ré*|"”) appears in the openwork 
design of a handsome, but unfortunately 
fragmentary, bracelet of bright-blue fai- 
ence (c). 

The lower part of a kohl-tube of yellow 
faience with the inscriptions encrusted in 
deep-purplish-blue glaze (d) bears the 
eartouche of Queen Tiy and the wish 
“May she live! .“ragments of two similar 
tubes in white faience (j) and pale-green 
faience (k) were inscribed, also in dark 
blue, with the titles and name of the king: 
“The Good God, Lord of the Two Lands, 
Nebma‘ré, | given] life.’’** 

A white faience lotus-petal pendant 
(f)** is tipped with a blob of yellow glaze 
and adorned in dark-blue glaze with the 
prenomen-cartouche of Amenhotep III 
surmounted by the solar disk (red) and 
double plume. Part of the same cartouche 
without the plumes appears in dark blue 
on a fragment of a molded lotus-flower 
ornament of pale green and white fai- 
ence (h).** 

The most interesting of the vase frag- 
ments is a small piece from the side of a 
blue faience goblet (g) engraved on the 
exterior with part of a Sed-festival 
scene.**' At the right the king appears 
seated in a pavillion, wearing the Crown 
of Lower Egypt and holding in his hands 
the crook and “‘flail.’’ At the left, above 

«7 Cf. Hall, op. cit., No. 2880; Daressy, Fouilles, 
No. 24298, 4; Petrie, Siz Temples, Pl. V, 11. The w@?t- 
eye alone appears on most of the examples cited above, 
in n. 435. The design shown in Fig. 34 is repeated on 
the other side of the throw-stick, in this case, however, 
with the throne-name of the king (‘‘Nebma‘ré'’). 


The fragment was found by Lansing during the season 
of 1917—18 in a house south of the Temple of Amin. 


“8 4 third example in green falence (MMA Acc 
No. 11.215.493) preserves a minute portion of the 
same inscription. 

“9 Cf. Amarna, Pl. XX; City IJ, Pl. XXXVI, 1, 2 


© Cf. Amarna, Pl. XIX; City IJ, Pl. XXXVI, 1, 2. 
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an arm holding the symbol of “many 
years” and having suspended from it one 
or more related symbols, can be made out 
the lower part of the cartouche with the 
name “|Amen|hotep, Ruler of Thebes.”’ 

A fragmentary vase of white faience (e) 
and another of yellow faience (not 
shown),‘® both decorated and inscribed in 
dark blue, preserve on their sides parts of 
a rectangular panel with the names and 
titles of the king: “The Good God, Neb- 
ma‘ré, the Son of Ré&, Amenhotep, Ruler 
of Thebes, given [life] forever’; and por- 
tions of the king’s cartouches appear on 
fragments of three blue faience dishes 
(1, o,** and p) and on a segment of a white 
faience jar-lid (m). Pieces of a jar of blue 
faience (gq) and a saucer of gray fai- 
ence (r)*** carry the cartouche of Queen 
Tiy, in the first instance accompanying 
that of the king. A small globular vase of 
pale-green paste, represented by the frag- 
ment (n), had around its middle an in- 
cised band of hieroglyphs of which there 
remain only the words “.. . stability, 
well-being, and joly|.. .”—obviously 
from a long royal titulary. In addition, 
there are fragments of two little vases of 
purple and turquoise-blue glass*® with 
engraved panels of inscription similar to 
that of the faience vase (e). 

The remaining item shown in Figure 
35 (7) is a thin strip of ebony inlay, prob- 
ably from a box or a piece of furniture. 
Its incised inscription, once filled with 
yellow paint, comprises the nbfy-name of 

‘1 T have found no exact parallel to the composi- 
tion seen here, but the elements occur in numerous 
representations of this stage of the Sed-festival, e.<.: 
Gayet, Temple de Louzor, Pl. LXXI, Fig. 177 ( =LD, 
III, Pl. 74, d); Winlock, JEA, IV, Pl. IV; Chevrier, 
Ann XLVII, 170, Pl. XXVI; Bisson de la 


Roque, Fowilles Inst. fr VIII, Pl. VIII. See 
also Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods, chap. vi 

“2? MMA Acc. No. 11.215.494 

«3 Dark-blue faience with light-blue hieroglyphs. 

444 The inscription of (q) is dark blue; that of (r) is 
white 

“3 MMA Acc 


Serv., 
Catre, 


Nos. 11.215.505 and 507 
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Amenhotep III (“the Two-Goddesses, 
E-stablisher-of-Laws-(and-)Pacifier-of-the- 
Two-Lands’’)* followed by the title, “‘the 
Good God,” which normally precedes the 


throne-name of the king. 


VIII. MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS 


Probably never very numerous, the in- 
scriptions of this class which have been re- 
covered from the scanty and thoroughly 
plundered ruins of the palace buildings are 
few in number and for the most part ex- 
tremely fragmentary. The majority of 
them come from the Temple of Amin, 
which, though built of brick like the rest 
of the palace, was provided with inscribed 
doorframes, offering tables, stelae, and 
statues of and included several 
rooms, the walls of which were adorned 
with moldings, ornamental patterns, and 
inscriptions of gilded wood and plaster 
inlaid with blue faience tiles. 

Since all but one of the pieces of stone, 
plaster, and tilework bearing these in- 
scriptions were reburied at Thebes before 
the conclusion of the Museum’s excava- 
tions in 1920, our knowledge of them is 
derived almost entirely from photographs, 
sketches, hand copies, and notes made in 
the field by Winlock, White, and Lansing; 
and it is these records, now in New York, 
which have provided the illustrations of 
Figures 36-39 and which form the basis 
of the discussion to follow. Never, for ex- 


stone, 


ample, having seen the fragments of in- 
scribed offering tables from the palace’s 
Temple of Amin, I have in Figure 38 
simply reprduced a photograph of Lan- 
sing’s original pencil sketches of these 
fragments, rearranged and relabeled, but 
otherwise untouched. 

In the Palace of the King the painted 
plaster ceiling of the pharaoh’s bedcham- 
ber had been decorated down its middle 
with a succession of great spread vul- 
tures**? under the wings of each of which 


‘“¢ Gauthier, Livre des rois, IL, 306 ff 
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were painted in large, detailed hieroglyphs 
the titles and names of Amenhotep III. 
Knough fragments of fallen plaster were 
found on the floor of the ruined chamber 
to restore one pair of the inscriptions, and 
a hand copy of these (taken from Win- 
lock’s notes for February 1, 1911) is given 
at the top of Figure 39 (1). On the right, 
under the left wing of the vulture, one 
read: “The Good God, Lord of the Two 
Lands, Nebma‘ré, Chosen of R&, given 
life’; and on the left, separated from the 
foregoing by the legs and tail of the bird: 
“The Son of R&, Amenhotep, Ruler of 
Thebes, given life.’”” The nomen-cartouche 
in the latter inscription had been painted 
over with whitewash—evidently by fol- 
lowers of the Aten desirous of obliterating 
the name of Amiin wherever it occurred.‘ 
These appear to have been the only monu- 
mental inscriptions found by the Muse- 
um’s expedition anywhere in the palace 
area outside of the inclosure of the Temple 
of Amiin.**® 

One of the most interesting pieces of 
stone discovered in the temple was part 
of the tip of the plumed headdress of a 
colossal statue of the god Amin in dark- 
gray porphyritic diorite*® (Fig. 36, top). 
The width of the remaining plume 
(23 cm.) compared with the correspond- 
ing measurement on the well-known group 
of Amin and Tut‘ankhamiin in the 
Louvre*! that the Malkata 


“? Winlock, Bull. MMA, 1912, p. 186 
Tytus, Preliminary Report, pp. 18, 20; and cf. Capart, 
L’ Art égyptien, I, Pl. 147; Prisse d'Avennes, Histoire 
de l'art égyptien, Atlas, I, Architecture, Pl. [35] 


“8 Cf. Tytus, op. cit., p. 10 


indicates 


See also 


10, 25 

“° A stone often and (I am told) incorrectly de- 
scribed as ‘“‘black granite."’ The fragmont, which is 
46 cm. in height and 30 cm. in width, was found by 
Lansing during the season of 1916—17 ‘‘near’’ the cen- 
tral portion of the temple proper. Pieces of probably 
the same statue (described as ‘‘unimportant frag- 
ments of a black granite statue’’) were found by 
White during the preceding season in the same general 
locality 

4! Bénédite, Monuments Piot, XXIV, 47-68. See 
l'art, L: Le Musée 


**® See, however, ibid., pp 


also Encyc’opédie photographique de 
du Louvre, pp. 78-79. 
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statue when complete was 4.40 meters, or 
about fourteen and a half feet, in height. 
As in the Louvre group, the god was prob- 
ably represented seated on a throne with, 
perhaps, a smaller figure of the king stand- 
ing or kneeling before him.*® Admirably 
carved and beautifully finished, the statue 
may have been the temple’s principal cult 
image, though its huge size tends to mili- 
tate against this.“ Its back pilaster car- 
ried three vertical columns of incised 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of which are pre- 


served the groups [@] ? | <I we and 
| " WG at the tops of the sec- 


ond and third columns, respectively (Fig. 
36, upper right). 

A fragment of sandstone door-lintel 
(Fig. 36, lower left), found lying on the sur- 
face of the ground inside the temple in- 
closure,“* was photographed by Evelyn 
White during the season of 1914-15. The 
piece measures 70 cm. in length and 83 cm. 
in height, the lintel having been originally 
about 107 em. high—a sizable block of 
stone. Its decoration, lightly incised and 
somewhat carelessly executed, was whol- 
ly conventional: a winged sun’s disk and, 
below it, two horizontal lines of inscrip- 
tion with the titles and names of Amen- 
hotep III.“ The king’s prenomen, “‘|Neb]- 
ma‘{ré |,” with the epithet “Heir of R&é”’ 
(iwt R°) ineluded in the cartouche, is 
fairly common, occurring, for example, 
on a piece of re-used(?) sandstone relief 
found in the temple of Eye and Horem- 
heb, *? which lies about a kilometer to the 
north of the palace area. The tops of the 


signs IS at its extreme left end are all 


2 See Varille, Karnak, I, 8-9, Pl. XV. 


*3 See Hdlscher, Excavation of Medinet Habu, 
III, 26. 


“* White, Bull. MMA, 1915, p. 256; Lansing, Bull 
MMA, March, 1918, Supplement, p. 8 

“8 Of. Varille, Karnak, I, Pl. XII, 17. 

“¢ Gauthier, Livre des rois, Il, 316, X XIX; 317, 
XXX; 318, XXXIV. 

*? Hoélscher, Excavation of Medinet Habu, II, 101, 
Pl. 43 n. 


that remain of the second line of inscrip- 
tion. 

A pair of fragmentary sandstone door- 
jambs (Fig. 36, lower right), though similar 
in style, are smaller in scale than the lintel, 
measuring only 20 cm. in width, the right 
jamb being preserved to a height of 70 em. 
They are from Lansing’s excavations of 
1916-17 in the tempie area. Each evidently 
bore one of the names of Amenhotep III 
followed by the expressions “beloved of” 
such-and-such a divinity and “given life, 
like Ré, forever.’”’ We may guess that on 
the left jamb the deity referred to was 
Amen-Ré*, “| Lord of] Heaven’”’; and what 
remains of the signs at the top of the frag- 
ment of the right jamb suggests the name 
of the goddess Shesmet (Ssmit).“°* Much 
more interesting than the principal in- 
scriptions are the two small lines of text 
written near the bottom of the right jamb 
and given in hand copy in Figure 39, 2. 
These inform us that the doorway or the 
structure to which it belonged was “‘made 
under the direction of the Treasurer of the 
King of Lower Egypt, the Stolist®® of 
Min-Amin, the Fourth Prophet of Amin, 
Simit, the justified.”’ 

A prominent member of the hierarchy 
of Amin, Simit is named as Fourth 
Prophet of the god in a statue inscription 
in Brussels together with his three superi- 
ors, the First Prophet, Meryptah, the 
Second Prophet (and brother-in-law of 
the king), ‘Anen, and the Third Prophet, 
Amenemhet.“° Since the inscription re- 
ferred to is dated to Year 20 of Amenho- 
tep III and the chapel of Amin in the 
Malkata palace was probably built for the 
celebration of the king’s second Sed- 

“8 Wb., IV, 538; Budge, Dictionary, p. 753; Gard., 
On., I, 125* 


#* Sm. See Grdseloff, Ann. Serv., XLII, 357 
The title ‘“Stolist of Min-Amiin" was borne in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty by Kha‘emwast, a son of the 
High Priest of Amin, Wepwawetmose (Lefebvre, 
Histoire des yrands prétres d' Amon, p. 246) 

«¢ Capart and Spiegelberg, Ann. Soc. d' Arch. de 
Bruzelles, XVI, 167, Fig. 2 
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festival in Year 34,“ it would appear that 
Simit held the rank of Fourth Prophet 
for about fourteen years.“ Before the end 
of his career he was elevated to the grade 
of Second Prophet of Amiin and is so re- 
ferred to on two statues*® and two 
shawably-figures** in the Cairo Museum. 
He appears in the reliefs of the temple at 
Soleb participating in the celebration of 
Amenhotep III’s first Heb-sed,** and was 
the owner of a decorated tomb on the Dira 
abul Naga at Thebes.“* On one of his 
statues in Cairo’ he bears the title “First 
King’s Son of Amin,” and the presence of 
his name on a doorway of one of the king’s 
temples suggests that, like <Anen, he was 
related to Amenhotep III either by blood 
or by marriage. The fact that he was evi- 
dently in charge of what during the reign 
of Amenhotep III must have been the 
fourth most important of the Theban 
temples of Amin further suggests that 
there was some sort of nominal division of 


responsibility between the four prophets 
of the god—the High Priest presiding at 
Karnak and delegating the immediate 
supervision of the Luxor temple, the 
king’s mortuary temple, and the Malkata 


46! See above, p. 85 


‘2 Possibly less. Simiit may have received his ap- 
pointment as Fourth Prophet in Year 20 itself, and 
the Malkata temple may have been built and inscribed 
a year or two before the celebration of the second Heb- 
sed. During the reigns of Sethy I and Ramesses II, 
Bakenkhonsu, who eventually became High Priest of 
Amin, served twelve years as a Father of the God, fif- 
teen years as Third Prophet, and twelve years as Sec- 
ond Prophet (Lefebvre, Histoire des grands prétres, 
p. 128) 

463 Borchardt, Statuen und Statuetten, III, 161, No 
932; IV, 60, No. 1107. 


4 Mariette, Cat gén. des monuments d' Abydos, 
Nos. 389 and 390: incorrectly dated by Mariette (and 
Lefebvre, op. cit., p. 24, No. 1) to the late Middle 
Kingdom. The two Simiit’'s listed by Lefebvre (loc 
cit., Nos. 1 and 9) are clearly one and the same man. 


5 Lepsius, Denkmdler, III, Pl. 84, b. 


46 Porter-Moss, Top. Bibi., I, 187, 1; Varille, Ann. 
Serv., XL, 642, n. 3. 


#7 No. 1107. See above, n. 463. 


temple to the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Prophets, respectively. 
Simiit may also have been the owner of 
a rough little sandstone stela, a few bat- 
tered fragments of which were recovered 
by Lansing from the ruins of the temple 
proper and are shown in the photograph 
at the bottom of Figure 37. A rectangular 
slab, something over 4.5 em. in thickness, 
the stela was once painted white, with 
blue hieroglyphs and red dividing lines, 
the latter spaced, on the average, 3 cm. 
apart. Preserved are parts of a seven-line 
inscription surmounting an incised design 
of indeterminate nature and comprising 
portions of the autobiography of a priest 
or temple official of Amin. With the aid 
of Lansing’s hand copy, a revised version 
of which is given in Figure 39 (3), we can 
make out the following phrases: 
(1) ... the Prince of Princes** [intro}duced 
me into the House of Amin... . 
for his*® son, Nebma‘ré, who be- 
longs to.... 
. -m{‘}w(?) a long lifetime . . 
living 
...life(?) ... great of 
Went [down] the King’s [Daughter], 
Henettoneb,*” in front of .... 
great ...of him who causes. . 
ment which is 
in the place. . 
he recited .... 


. as king, 


victories 


. monu- 


. the god’s words which 


Mention has already been made of the 
tile and gilded plaster decoration of a row 


‘*s Probably Amenhotep III (see Varille, Ann. 
Serv, XXXIII, 93-94; XXXIV, 13-16; Capart, 
Chron. d’Eg., X, 322-24; Gauthier, Livre des rois, I, 
315, XXV; 316, XXVIII), though the epithet 4 
hkiw was current before his time, being borne, for 
example, by Amenhotep II on his great quartzite stela 
from Sakkareh (1. 34; Badawi, Ann. Sere., XLII, 23, 
Pl. I) 

«** Amiin’s. There is, however, a bare possibility 
that the pronoun and the epithet ‘‘Prince of Princes” 
in the preceding line refer to Thutmose IV. 


‘7° Amenhotep III's second eldest daughter and the 
senior princess following Sitamiin's elevation to the 
status of queen. See Gauthier, op. cit., II, 341-42; 
Hayes, Bull. MMA, 1948, pp. 272, 275-78 
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of long, narrow rooms which formed part 
of the southern wing of the temple struc- 
ture.“7' Among the elements included in 
the decoration of the walls or doorways of 
these rooms were cartouches of Amen- 
hotep III, each represented as resting on 
a <7-sign and surmounted by the sun’s 
disk and double plume. The plaster 
plumes, nb-signs, cartouche-outlines, and 
hieroglyphs, modeled in relief and covered 
with thin gold foil, had in most instancés 
been damaged almost beyond recognition 
by dampness and breakage. One more or 
less intact cartouche containing the king’s 
prenomen, ‘‘Nebma‘ré,”” was brought 
back by Lansing to New York*” and is 
shown, as it was found, in the upper left- 
hand photograph of Figure 37. The car- 
touche proper, exclusive of the plumes and 
nb-sign, measures 24.5 X 12 cm. and con- 
sists of a molded plaster frame into which 
is set a flat oval tile of bright-blue faience, 
its surface provided with appropriately 
shaped hollows to take the backs of the 
gilded plaster hieroglyphs composing the 
king’s name. 

The fragment of a massive sandstone 
doorjamb shown in Figure 37 (upper right) 
isalso from Lansing’s work in the palace’s 
temple of Amin. Its chief interest lies in 
the fact that on it is preserved the lower 
third of the nomen-cartouche of Horem- 


heb—the legs and tail of the falcon IN 


som 
aad, below this, the two signs ,473 
ens ww 


There is no record of the exact size of the 
fragment, but it is evidently a big piece 
of stone and is unlikely to have come from 


‘! Lansing, Bull. MMA, March, 1918, Supple- 
ment, pp. 12-13. The rooms referred to are marked 
“T” on Lansing’s plan of the temple (p. 9). Similar 
decoration in the Palace of the King is described by 
Tytus on p. 25 of his Preliminary Report 


MMA Acc. No, 17.10.1 C. 


‘? The diamond-shaped mark in the “-sign is 
here replaced by three vertical bands. 


the temple of Horemheb, which, as al- 
ready noted, lies a good kilometer to the 
north of the palace area. The interior of 
the cartouche appears to have been cut 
back and recarved and may originally 
have contained the personal name of 
Amenhotep III, hacked out by the Aten- 
ists and replaced by Horemheb with his 
his own name. 

Fragments of three smai' limestone of- 
fering tables, or, perhaps better, basins*’* 
(Fig. 38), were found scattered through- 
out the vestibule and columned halls of 
the temple.*”® The three tables when com- 
plete appear to have been uniformly 
14 cm. in height, 44 cm. in width from 
front to back, and perhaps half again as 
long as they were wide. The bands of 
hieroglyphs engraved on the upper sur- 
faces of their flat rims range in width 
from 2.7 (Tables B and C) to 3 em. 
(Table A). One and the same inscription, 
with minor variations, seems not only to 
have been used on all three of the little 
monuments but to have been duplicated 
on each of them. Taking advantage of 
this fact and restoring a few groups at the 
beginning and end of the text, we arrive 
at the following fairly complete reading: 

[Long live the Horus, Strong Bull, Kha‘em- 
ma‘et], the Good God, Lord of the Two 
Lands, Lord of Rites, Lord of Crowns, 
Nebma‘ré*, the Son of Ré, of his body, 
whom he loves, Amenhotep, Ruler of Thebes, 
who made (it) as his monument to Amen- 
Ré,** making for him an “Offering-of-the- 
Roof” in the sight of [Ré when he rises on the 


‘74 For the probable form of these monuments see 
Kamal, Tables d'offrandes, p. 71, Nos. 23086 and 
23087; Lepsius, Denkmdler, Text, III, 250 (33). For 
another possible form see Kamal, op. cit., Nos. 23056, 
23062, and 23064 


‘> Rooms A, B, and C on the plan (Lansing, op 
cit., p. 9). 


47° The name of the god, erased on Table A, is al- 
most completely preserved in the left-hand inscription 
of Table C. There is no space in the erased areas of 
Table A for the customary phrase n (/(./), “for his 
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horizon.*”? May he be given*’*} life, stability, 
and well-being [forever]! 

The expression “Offering-of-ihe-Roof”’ 
(wdn n tp-ht) leaves little room for doubt 
that these small stone basins formed part 
of the furnishings of an elevated, open-air 
sanctuary of the type dedicated to the 
worship of the sun-god, “R& of the 
Roof,’’*7* and known from texts of the 
Twentieth Dynasty and later times to 
have been called “the House of R& of the 
Roof of the House of Amiin.’’**® Such a 
sanctuary existed in the great temple at 
Karnak as early as the reign of Thut- 
moose II1;**' and the presence of one in so 
small and unimportant a temple as that 
of the Malkata palace indicates how 
prevalent shrines of this type must have 
been in the Amin temples of the period. 

Since the function of our offering tables 


Was presumably to receive libations and 


gifts of food presented to the sun-god, it 
seems frivolous to suggest that they would 
also have been useful for catching the 
“fresh myrrh” and “fresh incense’”’ which 
Heaven, in two Eighteenth Dynasty in- 
scriptions, is said to rain down upon the 
roofs of royal temples.‘ 


A glance at the plan of the northern- 
most quarter of the palace published by 
Lansing** in 1918 shows that the Temple 


477 R-m3(w) [(n) RS whn.f m 3ht]. Cf. Aeg. Inschr. Ber- 
lin, J1, 182, No. 7290. For * Ré‘"’ we might perhaps sub- 
stitute “‘Aten'’’ (the disk of the sun, not the god of 
Amarna) as in Berlin 7274 and 7271 (Aeg. Inschr., Il, 
154 and 195) 

8 PIr.f dij 
mal, op. cit.) 

‘79 R° tp-ht or R* m tp-ht (““R@ in the Roof’), a 
form of the god worshiped as early as the reign of King 
Sahuré‘ of the Fifth Dynasty and referred to in two 
places on the Palermo Stone (verso, 3, 1 and 4, 3: 
Schiffer, Ein Bruchstiick altdgyptischer Annalen, pp. 
36 and 39). 

48 Pr—R*‘ tp-ht Pr-Imn. See the references given in 
Gard., On., Ul, 216*, under A 462; and in Kees, 
Orientalia, XVIII, 436-39. 

481 Kees, op. cit., pp. 427-42. 

482 Spiegelberg, ZAS, LIKI, 99 

3 Op. cit., p. 9 


nh, ete. Cf. Cairo 23040, 23073 (Ka- 
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of Amin, properly speaking, occupied 
only the central section of a long building 
extending across the terraced west end of 
a vast walled inclosure (see also Fig. 1, 
above). The northern wing of this build- 
ing appears to have been given over to 
offices and magazines—probably for the 
contributions to the king’s second Heb-sed 
—but the richly decorated rooms at its 
southern end were certainly intended for 
some less utilitarian purpose, and _ its 
southeast corner was taken up by a luxuri- 
ously appointed dwelling house, or small 
palace. On the north side of the main in- 
closure are the remains of a large, multi- 
piered building which is believed to have 
been the king’s Sed-festival Hall,*** and, 
adjoining this on the west, a succession of 
courts and smaller buildings. To the south 
and east of the inclosure are the ruins of 
other structures including several large 
and handsome ‘“‘villas.”” There is every 
probability that the inclosure once con- 
tained a big rectangular pool of water“ 
fed perhaps from the principal palace lake, 
the present-day Birket Habu. 

Some distance south of the main city 
at Tell el Amarna there is a generally 
similar architectural layout consisting of 
two big rectangular inclosures lying side 
by side and containing, in addition to 
pools, villas, magazines, and other build- 
ings, a small temple. This temple was 
presumably dedicated to the Aten, and 
the whole complex was called the mrvw, 
or “pleasure-precinct(?),”’ of the Aten— 
usually referred to by modern writers 
simply as ‘‘Maru-Aten.’’** 

Like “‘Pr-h‘y,”’ the name which he used 


‘84 See above, p. 85 


‘8s A usual feature of the larger ancient Egyptian 
courtyards and one which would explain the complete 
absence of building remains in the central portion of 
this inclosure 


4% City I, chap. v, Pls. X XIX ff. The name ‘Maru 
Aten" and the word mirw are discussed by Gunn on 
pp. 156-58. 
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for his principal palace at Amarna,**’ the 
term “m3rw’’ was probably derived by 
Akhenaten from some portion of his 
father’s palace at Thebes, where, how- 
ever, the full name would in all likelihood 
have been “the m3rw of Amiin.”’ Granted 
that a part of the Theban palace was so 
named, we can hardly doubt that the part 
in question was the isolated northern 
quarter with the temple and inclosure of 
Amin. : 

Fortunately there is inscriptional evi- 
dence to show that Amenhotep ITI actual- 
ly did build a ‘““Maru-Amiin” across the 
river from Luxor, in the general locality 
occupied by the Malkata temple inclo- 
sure. This evidence is found in lines 12-14 
of the king’s well-known granite stela in 
Cairo,*** where, following descriptions of 
the mortuary temple in western Thebes 
and the temple at Luxor, there appears 
the following account of a hitherto un- 
identified structure: 

Another monument which His Majesty 
made for his father Amiin, making for him a 


morw (9) , as an offering to the god, 
<1 CI 


Southern Opet,“” a place of 
amusement for my Father in his goodly festi- 
val(s). In it I erected a great temple (which 
is) like the Sun (R*‘) when it appears in glory 
on the horizon and which is planted with all 
(kinds of) flowers. Fair is the Primaeval Water 
(Nnw) which is in its lake at every season*** 


opposite *** 


‘8? See above, pp. 178 and 182 


‘88 No. 34025. See Lacau, Stéles du Nouvel Empire, 
Pl. XVI. The text as restored by Sethy I contains a 
number of miswritings which are emended by Spiegel- 
berg in Rec. trav., XX, 40-43 (see esp. p. 41, nn. 5-9) 


‘8* Hft-hr-n, “before the face of,’ ‘‘facing’’—here, 
| believe, in the sense of ‘‘directly across (the Nile) 
from. . . ."’ Compare the common expression for west- 
ern Thebes: H/t-hr nb.s, ‘“‘Opposite-her-Lord” (Wb., 
Ill, 276, b) 


‘© The temple of Luxor. On a map of Thebes a line 
drawn from the sanctuary of the Luxor temple and 
projected westward at right angles to the course of the 
river passes just to the north of the palace area 

‘1 Hi-nir “it, a stock expression, not really in- 
dicative of the actual size of the temple, which in this 
case happens to have been relatively small 


and its wine is (ever) more plentiful than 
(its) water—like the pouring forth of the Inun- 
dation (H<py)*** created by the Lord of Eter- 
nity. Numerous are the possessions of the 
place. The taxes of every country are received 
and plentiful tribute is brought before my 
Father, being the presentations of all lands. 


Aside from the comments made in the 
footnotes there seems to be nothing which 
needs to be added to this description of 
what would appear to have been the 


northern quarter of the Malkata palace, 
except to note that for an inscription of 
its type and period it is unusually accurate 
and complete. 


IX. MISCELLANEOUS INSCRIPTIONS 


Among the few inscribed objects found 
in the ruins of the palace which do not 
belong to one of the eight categories al- 
ready discussed were two fragments of a 
‘“‘name-stone”’ of Hatshepsut*® picked up 
by Lansing in November, 1917, in the vil- 
lage area to the west of the North Palace. 
There can be little doubt that the stone 
‘ame originally from the temple of Hat- 
shepsut and Thutmose III at Medinet 
Habu, where numerous examples of the 
same type have been found ;*” and that it 
had wandered thence into the palace area 
at a relatively recent date. 

Mixed in with the fragments of in- 
scribed jars from the Palace of the King 
were two potsherds with portions of 
Eighteenth Dynasty hieratic copies of two 
famous literary texts: the Instruction of 
Amenemhet I (Fig. 39, 4)**? and a well- 


‘2? Thanks, we may suppose, to the channel con- 
necting the Birket Habu with the Nile (see Engelbach 
and Macaldin, Bull. de l' Inst a’ Egypte, XX, 52) 

‘93 See the second column of the table of Fig. 16 
above 

*** See De Buck, ““On the Meaning of the Name 
H‘pj,"’ Orientalia Neerlandica, 1949, pp 22 

4% On stones of this type see my Ostraka and Name- 
Stones, pp. 45-46 

4% See, e.g.. Hilscher, Excavation of Medinet Habu 
II, 32, Figs. 27, 28 

‘97 Small portions of the beginning of the text (Pap 
Sallier II, 1-2) are preserved 
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known model letter of the earlier Middle 
Kingdom (Fig. 39, 5).** 

With the exception of some pieces of in- 
scribed alabaster vases from the store- 
rooms of the Temple of Amin, **® of which 
unhappily I can find no copies or photo- 
graphs, this completes the corpus of 
Kighteenth Dynasty inscriptions recov- 
ered from the palace by the Metropolitan 
Museum’s expedition. A few Late Dynas- 
tic burials with inscribed coffins, some 
Demotic ostraka, and half a dozen in- 
scribed amphorae of the Greco-Roman 
Period were also found; but these have no 
bearing on the history of the Malkata as 


Hatshepsut 
Thutmose III 


Amenhotep II 
Thutmose IV 


Queen Mutemuya 
Queen Tiy 


“The King’s (Great) Wife’ (=Tiy ?) 


Queen Sitamin 
Princess Henettoneb 


Prince Amenhotep (= Amenhotep IV ?) 
Amenhotep IV (Akhenaten) 


Smenkhkaré 
Tut‘ankhamin 
Queen ‘Ankhesenamin (‘Ankhesenpaaten) 


Horemheb 


Merropo.itaN Museum or ArT 
New YorkK 


48 Hayes, JNES, VII, 1-10 (see PI. I, ll. 1 and 3); 
Posener, in van de Walle, La Transmission des textes 
littéraires égyptiens, pp. 41-50. 
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a royal residence—a history which seems 


to have ended abruptly with the rise of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. 


Exclusive of Amenhotep III himself, 
thirteen royal persons are mentioned on 
inscribed objects found within the con- 
fines of the Malkata palace. Though the 
names of some of these persons appear on 
objects or in contexts of no particular his- 
torical significance, it seems desirable, 
nevertheless, to list them all in chronologi- 
cal order accompanied by indications of 
the types and quantities of the inscrip- 
tions in which they occur: 


1 “‘name-stone,”’ probably from Medinet Habu 

4 document-sealings (Types 8 1, 2: Fig. 31); 4 
searabs (Types R 24-27: Fig. 34) 

2 document-sealings (Type 8 3: Fig. 31) 

9 jar-labels (Types 31, 32, 45: Figs. 5, 6); 2 docu- 
ment-sealings (Types 8 4, 5: Fig. 31) 

| jar-label (Type 64: Fig. 7) 

| jar-label (Type 98: Fig. 8); numerous brick 
stamps (Types III, IV: Fig. 30); 32 ring bezels 
(Types R 12-16: Fig. 34); 2 searabs (p. 233 and 
n. 419); 1 kohl-tube and 2 vase fragments 
(Fig. 35, d, q, r) 

26 jar-labels (Types 7, 18, 94, 129, 147, 172, 207: 
Figs. 4, 8, 10, 11, 13, 14); 1 jar-sealing (Type O: 
Fig. 26) 

51 jar-labels (Types 94-97, 112, 113, 137, 139: 
Figs. 8, 9, 11); 2 ring bezels (Type R 17: Fig. 34) 

Mentioned on a sandstone stela (Figs. 37, bot- 
tom; 39, 3) 

| jar-sealing (Type KK: Fig. 27) 


3 document-sealings (Types 8 97, 120, 124: Fig. 


33); 1 ring bezel (Type R 18: Fig. 34) 

2 ring bezels (Types R 19, 20: Fig. 34) 

| ring bezel (Type R 21: Fig. 34) 

| document-sealing (Type 8 125: Fig. 33); 1 ring 
bezel (Type R 22: Fig. 34) 

| fragment of sandstone doorjamb (Fig. 37, up- 
per right) 


9 Lansing, op. cit., p. 12 
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PRETONIC VOWELS IN HEBREW! 


FRANK R,. BLAKE 


NE of the most perplexing problems 
in the field of Hebrew phonology 
is offered by the varying treat- 

ment of originally short pretonic vowels 
in open syllables in Hebrew. The follow- 
ing article gives an outline of the com- 
plete material involved, and attempts a 
scientific explanation of the phenomena. 


VARIETIES OF TREATMENT 
$ 1. Original short vowels in pretonic 
open syllables are represented in Hebrew 
in four different ways, viz., 
a) The pretonic vowel is lengthened 
b) The pretonic vowel is retained short 
with apparent doubling of the follow- 
ing consonant 
The pretonic vowel 
Shewa 
The pretonic vowel is syncopated 


reduced to 


Is 


PRETONIC LENGTHENING 
§ 2. Pretonic a in an open syllable is 
regularly lengthened to 4d, e.g., gatdl > 
gatal, dabdr > dabdr; i is frequently so 
lengthened to é, s@mdé’t < Simd’t, léba’b < 


libadb; u, rarely so, to 96, q*bdht'm < 
; g 


gabuhi'm, jigtdli'n < jigtuli’n, i.p.;? i and 


' With regard to the transliteration here employed 
note the following points. Short vowels are not 
marked; Shewas are denoted by ©, 4, 6, 2; 4 = Qames, 
Sere, e = Seghol, 6 = Holem, o = Qames Ha- 
tuph, a = Pathah furtive; original long vowels or 
vowels resulting from contraction of diphthongs or 
quiescence of ’ have circumflex accent; final mater lec- 
tonis h is written; spirantization of the Begadkefath is 
not indicated ; in giving type forms, gti is used instead 
of of1. The numbered paragraphs are for convenience 
in cross-reference 


é= 


* Hebrew 6 represented both original u anddé. That 
4b6h is from gabuh and not from gabdéh seems to be 
shown by the construct singular g*bah; if it had been 
from gabah the 6 for 4 would have been retained in the 
construct, e.g., §4l6m (Arab. saldm) c. §*lém. The pre- 
tonic 6 in pausal forms jigtélén is apparently extended 
from pausal forms jigté’la with accented 6. 
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u undergo a change in quality, becoming, 
respectively, e and o before the lengthen- 
ing takes place. 

§ 3. That the lengthening is not merely 
a matter of spelling but represents a real 
lengthening in the popular speech is shown 
by Arabic place names based on the He- 
brew names and by Syriac and Arabic 
transcriptions of Hebrew personal names, 
e.g., Arab. 7416 < *ajidlin, -Ibradhim < 
Abraham, Syriac Dayid < Déayid, etc.* 

§ 4. A lengthening of a syllable imme- 
diately preceding another accent would 
seem a phonetic anomaly, as in such a po- 
sition a reduction rather than an increase 
in vowel quantity is to be cxpected, but 
the possibility of such a lengthening is 
indicated by the following facts. 

Certain linguistic groups have appar- 
ently lost the ability to pronounce short 
vowels in unaccented open syllables; 
hence, when they attempt to pronounce 
short vowels of other languages or of 
earlier forms of their own language, they 
substitute long vowels for the original 
short ones. So the North African dialects 
of Arabic.* 

Some languages apparently tolerate 
consecutive accents. Ethiopic according 
to the pronunciation given by Mittwoch 

* Cf. my “Studies in Semitic Grammar IV,"’ J AOS, 
LXVI (1946), 215, n. 15, and references there cited 
In words like jedireh the Hebrew close « 
(Sere) has been later changed to close t (cf. similarity 
of pronunciation of French ¢ fermé to i); the t is not 
to be regarded as a lengthening of the original i from 
which é@ is developed. Grimme’'s theory that these ap- 
parently long vowels were really short, representing a 
qualitative and not a quantitative change (cf. his 
Grundz. d. hebr. Akzent- u. Vokall. [Freiburg, 1896], pp 
3—4, 34), is hardly tenable in view of these long vowels 
in Arabic and Syriac (cf 
101). 

‘Cf. ibid., pp. 93 1, 101 


< g*dérdh, 


Brockeimann, Grundr., I 


3 
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has apparently no hesitation in giving a 
secondary accent to a syllable immediate- 
ly preceding a primary accented syllable, 
e.g., 2atlt’, -ellé'nti', zié’*ma’ » 

In the Philippine language, Tagalog, a 
secondary accent or lengthening often 
immediately precedes a primary stress, 
e.g., susilat, “will write’’ ; iniiman, “drink- 
ing party.’ 

Moreover, English compound words 
with level stress, e.g., ice créam, milk man, 
present a similar sequence of two accents. 

§ 5. A variety of reasons have been sug- 
gested to account for this pretonic length- 
ening. Goetze and Poebel argue that the 
long vowels formerly bore the primary ac- 
cent and that the length of these vowels 
was retained when the accent shifted to 
the following syllable. Goetze conceives 
the shift of accent to have taken place in 
the period of the living language and the 
length of the pretonic vowels to have been 
preserved for centuries in the unaccented 
position until it was finally reflected in 
the vowel pointing of the ninth and tenth 
centuries A.D. Poebel believes the shift of 
accent to be late, owing to Aramaic in- 
fluence. Neither theory offers a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the various peculiari- 
ties and irregularities of the representa- 
tion of original short vowels in pretonic 
open syllables.’ 

$6. Bauer and Leander explain this 


’ Cf. Mittwoch, Die tradit. Ausspr. d. Athiop. (Ber- 
lin und Leipzig, 1926] (= MSOS, 2. Abt., Westasiat 
Studien, Jahre. XXVIII, 1925 + additions) 

*Cf. L. Bloomfield, Tagalog Texts with 
Analysis (= ‘Univ. of Lilinois Studies in Language 
and Literature,’’ Vol. III, No. 3 (Urbana, Ill.}), pp 
141-43 and pp. 210-316, passim; cf. also Sarauw, 
Uber Akzent u. Silbenb. in d 
(K@benhavn, 1939), pp. 66-67 n. 


Gram 


dlteren Semit. Spr 


' Cf. Goetze, ‘‘Accent and Vocalism in Hebrew,” 
JAOS, LIX (1939), 431-59; Poebel, ‘The Ante- 
penultimate Stressing of Old Hebrew,"’ AJSL, LVI 
(1939), 225-30; *‘Penult Stressing Replacing Ultimate 
Stressing in Pre-Exilic Hebrew,"’ ibid., pp. 384-87; cf 
my criticism of these views in ‘Studies in Semitic 
Gram. IV,"" JAOS, LXVI (1946), 215-17. Praetorius 
formerly advanced the same idea that the pretonic 
vowels originally had primary accent but later gave 
up the theory (cf. Grundr., I, 100). 
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lengthening as due to the attempt of the 
Aramean invaders who adopted the Ca- 
naanitic Hebrew of the land they invaded, 
and who were accustomed to reduced vow- 
els in pretonic open syllable, to pronounce 
the pretonic short vowels preserved in 
Hebrew (cf. a similar phenomenon in 
North African Arabic dialects, above). Ir- 
regularities in the representation of the 
pretonic vowels, e.g., the reduction of pre- 
tonic vowels to Shewa, type qétil, etc., are 
explained by their theory of two distinct 
strata in the language, an earlier stratum 
closely related to Akkadian, and a later 
one resembling Aramaic.‘ 

§ 7. Birkeland has a somewhat similar 
idea. He thinks that the reduction of short 
pretonic vowels in open syllable to Shewa 
as in Aramaic was also the regular rule in 
general Canaanitic. A later group of in- 
vaders, who still preserved the ancient 
habit of pronouncing pretonic short vow- 
els, brought with them forms involving 
this phonetic principle and grafted these 
on to the language that they found in 
Canaan, producing a mixture of forms 
similar to that envisaged by Bauer and 
Leander, in which the pretonic lengthened 
vowels were due as in the preceding theory 
to the attempt to pronounce the short 
vowels.’ 

*Cf. Bauer and Leander, Histor. Gram. d. Hebr 
Spr. (Halle a.S., 1918 [ = BL]); for general theory of 
linguistic strata, pp. 12-32; for explanation of pre 
tonic lengthening, p. 237; for ascription of forms with 
pretonic Shewa to the later stratum, pp. 471, 473-74 
That Hebrew does not present a homogenous picture 
of the language at any one period but does present 
differences in phonetic and syntactic treatment which 
belong to different periods is perfectly evident (cf 
archaic forms like Sddaj, sdraj compared to later 
Sddeh; late Aramaic loan-words k*tab, ¢*réb in which 4 
is not changed to 6; preservation of the past meaning 
of the imperfect with dz, 6*ferem, waw conversive 
preservation of the original present meaning of the 
perfect in stative verbs and elsewhere; etc.), but that 


there are two distinct strata in the language seems 
improbable 

Cf. H. Birkeland, ‘““Akzent u. Vocalismus im 
Althebr."’ in Skrifter utgitt av det Norske Videnskaps- 
Akademi i Oslo, 1940, II, Histor.-Filos. Klasse (Oslo 
1941), No. 3, pp. 8-12. This theory is subject to the 
same criticism as the preceding. 
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§ 8. Sarauw argues that the pretonic 
lengthening is due to a real secondary ac- 
cent and that forms in which this vowel 
is reduced to Shewa as in d*bar, l*biis 
were without this secondary stress. The 
forms with secondary accent he thinks 
represent forms with original mimmation; 
those without secondary accent were 
originally without mimmation.'® 

§ 9. Finally, it has been suggested that 
the pretonic lengthening is an artificial 
lengthening arising in the schools and syn- 
agogues after Hebrew became a dead lan- 
guage, as a result of the special stressing 
of the pretonic short vowels to prevent 
their pronunciation according to Aramaic 
custom as Shewa." 

§ 10. All these theories have one point 
in common, They all emphasize the fact 
that pretonic lengthening, whatever its 
origin, is a phonetic characteristic of He- 
brew, whether it is due to an original pri- 
mary accent (Goetze, Poebel), to an origi- 
nal secondary accent (Sarauw), or to the 
conscious attempt by people unaccus- 
tomed to prenounce pretonic short vow- 
els to give these vowels their proper qual- 
ity, thereby producing overstressed or 
lengthened vowels (Brockelmann, Bauer 
and Leander, Birkeland). 

Some form of this third view seems 
more likely than either of the others. In 
such an attempt to preserve artificially 
what would according to normal custom 
be reduced in quantity, it would only be 
natural if the attempt was not always 
carried through successfully. Some of the 
exceptions to the rule of pretonic length- 
ening, though certainly not all or even the 


'° Cf. Sarauw, op. cit., pp. 66, 68-74. His obscurely 
stated mimmation theory has no factual basis in He- 
brew morphology and, even if granted, would seem to 
offer no adequate explanation for the difference in the 
treatment of pretonic vowels. For a general criticism 
of Sarauw's views cf. Brockelmann, ‘‘Neue Theorien 
zur Geschichte des Akzents u. d. Vokalismusim Hebr 
u. Aram.,"” ZDMG, XCIV (1940), 332-71 

"Of. Grundr., I, §43 p «a; also my “Studies in 
Sem. Gram. IV,"’ p. 215. 


major part of them, are possibly due to 
this failure. Many are without satisfac- 
tory explanation on the basis of either of 
the accentual theories. 
§ 11. The chief types of forms in which 
pretonic lengthening presents itself are :” 
1. Strong Qal perfect forms, active and sta- 
tive, gatal, kabéd, gatén, gatalta, etc. 
. Strong Niphal imperfect, imperative, and 
infinitive, jiggatél, higqatél 
3. Strong Qal perfect forms with pronominal 


12 It seems not impossible that the so-called com- 
pensatory lengthening before an originally doubled 
guttural (laryngeal) or r, e.g., i*hbdrék ( < i*barrik), 
bérak ( < birrak), bérak ( < burrak), is simply a case 
of pretonic lengthening. Brockelmann rejécts the the- 
ory of compensatory lengthening which he thinks (in- 
correctly, I believe) to be disproved by the preserva- 
tion in many cases of the short vowels before the 
laryngeals. He explains the change as one of vowel 
quality due to the influence of the following laryngeal 
or r (cf. Grundr., I, 198 i). These doubled consonants 
(laryngeals and r) seem to have been simplified in two 
stages, first ’, r and probably ‘, and later A and h. The 
pretonic i and u before the first series of sounds are 
changed to e and o which later took the pretonic 
lengthening. The vowels before A and h& remain un- 
changed as a, i, u, as the phonetic change of i and u to 
e and o has ceased to operate (for the possible signifi- 
cance of the spelling with these short vowels cf. end 
of this note) 

Cases where the long vowel appears before the pre- 
tonic syllable, e.g., j*bdr*ka, etc., may be explained as 
analogical extension just as qdt®lah, jé8*ba. 

Objections which may be urged against the theory 
here advanced are: 


a) The lengthening of u to 6, which is practically 

nonexistent in the ordinary types that present 
cases of pretonic lengthening 
The regular @ in the propretonic syllable of 
Niphal imperfect, imperative, and infinitive 
forms of verbs prim. gutt., e.g., (@dméd; it is 
possible that this ¢ is extended from Niphals of 
verbs med. gem. and med. infirm. with initial 
laryngeal where the é@ is pretonic, e.g., jéhal 
(hll), déhar (hrr), i@hOm (hum), i&6r (Cur) 
The existence of forms in biblical Aramaic and 
in Onkelos which seem to present cases of 
lengthening before a laryngeal or r; it is by no 
means impossible that these forms are He- 
braized forms and not genuine Aramaic: cf 
Bauer and Leander, Gram. des Biblisch-Aram 
(Halle, 1927 {BLA]}), p. 58; BL, §24 u; 
Kautzsch, Gram. d (Leipzig, 
1884), § 8; Dalman, Gram. d. jiid.-pal. Aram 
(Leipzig, 1905), pp. 78-80. 

The short vowels before the so-called virtually 

doubled gutturals either presented no pronuncia- 

tion difficulty to the Aramaic-speaking communi- 
ty, or were pronounced with following doubling of 
the guttural, the-absence of the sign of doubling, 

Daghesh, being due to the Masoretic spelling rule 

that the gutturals are incapable of taking this sign 


Biblischaram 
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suffixes, ¢talé, qtalatta, ¢tali-ka, 8°éla-ni, 
etc. 

Strong Qal a imperfects and imperatives 
with suffixes, 
1islahé-ni, l*basé-hi, ete. 


pronominal pilbaxé-ni, 


Imperfect forms in -tn, -in, silgd{in, 

tikmatin, tidbagin, tSabbérin, ete. (cf. 

below, § 29d) 

Qal imperfects prim. 7 for y, 7@82b, jéda 

Verbs med. gem.: 

a) Qal imperfect, jas0b, @mar' 

b) Niphal perfect ndsab, naémés 

c) Hiphil forms, pf. héséb, impr. and infin. 
haséb, impf. yaséb"* 

Verbs med. inf.: 

a) Qal imperfect, jaqim, jab, 
jagdm, iagil, 1agel 


1éb6s,'8 


b) Niphal perfect, nagém 
c) Hiphil forms, pf. hégim, impr. and in- 
fin. hagim, impf. ja@gim, jag@m™ 

Singular nouns, masculine and feminine, 
from dissyllabic bases with two short vow- 
els, the first in open syllable, gata, qatzl, 
qatdl, gétal, ¢talah, ¢télah 

Masculines of No. 9 with suffixes, ¢tal-i, 
ftél-i, ete. 

Feminine singular nouns with suffixes, and 


feminine duals, sésdat-i, malkat-i, sidgat-i, 
¥patajim, zilati (prep.) 
12. Numerals, 84/68, hamé, 


asar, “dsdrah, 

'§ The preformative jé- of jémar ( < jimar) jébéé 
( < ¢ib48) represents the ;ji- preformative which has 
become normal in Hebrew and is used in these classes 
only with stative verbs, the active verbs taking the 
original preformative ja > jd 


'“ It is unlikely that the Hiphil participles of verbs 
med. gem. and med. infirm., e.g., méséb and méqim 
are cases of pretonic lengthening for and 
*miqitm; normally Hiphil participles should have the 
prefix ma asin magfil, and these should therefore ap- 
pear as *mdséb, *mdqim. The é is perhaps due to anal- 
ogy with Hiphil participles of verbs prim. j, e.., 
mé(i)tib, mé(i)ni¢q (so BL, pp. 397, 433; Brockelmann, 
Grundr., 1, 613, 635, agrees with respect to méqim, 
but thinks méséb is based on méqim according to the 
proportional analogy 
just as similarly the Hophal of both classes of verbs, 
viz., hiqgam, hasab, is based on verbs prim. u. Whether 
the Aé- of the Hiphil perfect of these verbs, viz., héséb, 
héqim, stands for Ai- borrowed from the strong type 
higtil as here assumed, or is to be explained in the same 
way as mé-, is open to question. If the theory that the 
so-called compensatory lengthening is simply pretonic 
lengthening is correct, méhem < mihhem < minhem, 
and méhé'nndh should be added to forms with pre- 
tonic é. 


*misib 


héqim: méqim: : héséb: méséb), 


mah, m@Ptayim (< mdtajim), *dlapim, 
rbabah 

Plurals of Segholates and of nouns in No, 
9, masculine and feminine, 
mlakét, d*barim, zqénim, g’bohim 
Masculine plurals of No. 13 with all 
suffixes except 2 and 3 pl., m*lakaj, 
d*baréka, zqénai, ete. 

Feminine singulars and masculine and 
feminine plurals, with first syllable long or 
closed and with short vowel in second syl- 
lable, mamlakah, tardémah, 
migdélim, migdalét, <6lamim, ,6lédah 
Abstracts in -dt with short vowel in the syl- 
lable before the ending, kbédiit, ‘édiit, 
galit 


mlakim, 


masénah, 


Nouns med. gem., mésab, méséb 
Nouns and med. 
Sanah, Sémét,” 


inf., 


médgém, 


biconsonantal 


Sénadh, banim, 


zadén, yamim; gamim, métim™® 


19. Nouns prim. ? with long vowels in the see- 


ond syllable, »épéd, *@bas"” 
before 


20. Monoconsonantal prepositions 


words accented on the first syllable (noun, 


& The pretonic é@ in sémét, méttm, where the original 
i should be reduced to Shewa before the following long 
vowel (cf. §*mt, b*néd below) is analogically extended 
from the singulars sém, mét; in the latter case é is ex- 
tended also to construct plural mété 


6 In the forms zddén, lagén, 4d446n, the 4 is usually 
regarded as derived from original unaccented 4 
( < aja or aua), as follows, z4dain > zadén > zadén (a 
shortened before following long vowel) > later zddén 
(pretonic lengthening); cf. Grundr., I, 75 0, 77; BL, p 
231; Bergstrisser-Gesenius (Leipzig, 1918), p. 114, 
§2ic. It is not impossible, however, that these 
forms are based on biconsonantal forms with short a 
like zadén, etc. The word /ldién seems 
undoubtedly to be based on a biconsonantal root with 
i vowel (cf. Eg. ns, Arab. lisdn, Syr. ledidn, Eth 
lesan, Akk The 4 in this word is probably 
analogical to the 4 in the initial syllable of names of 
other parts of the body: gdrén, panitm, hdzeh, sapah 
Whatever the basis, these forms show pretonic length- 
ening 


ab, qam, viz., 


liddnu) 


‘7 [It is unlikely that the é in these forms (cf. Ges.- 
Kautz., Heb. Gram., eds. 26-28, § 84 a, ¢q[GK)]) repre- 
sents pretonic lengthening, as i is regularly reduced 
to Shewa before a long vowel in the following syllable 
ef. forms q*tél, q*tal (§ 15, 4, 6) 

It is not unlikely that the full vowel is only another 
spelling for a Shewa (Hateph Seghol) with initial ° as 
in °ég6z. Syriac regularly represents a Shewa with ini- 
tial by a full vowel, e.g., *ekal (type g*tal), *aktl 
(type q*til), and similar spellings with full vowel are 
found in Onkelos (cf. Dalman, Gram. d 
§ 12, 2 6, end) and in the Babylonian 
vocalization of biblical Aramaic (cf. BLA, § 18 n) 
Therefore this spelling may be an Aramaism. 


jiid.-pal 
Aramdisch, 
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infinitive, pronominal suffix), la-rdb, la-2ét, 
la-né' sah, la-léket, la-kem, ka-mé'-ni, ba- 
hé’'mmah, ki@Pé'lleh 

. Conjunction y* before words accented on 

first syllable, e.g., uwd-mét, Exod. 21:12; 
yud-mdini, I] Kings 7:4; tohi ya-boha, 
Gen. 1:2 

§ 12. Lengthening of a to 4 is found in 
all above groups except Nos. 6, 17, and 19; 
lengthening of 7 to é@ in Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7a, 
7c, 8a, 8c, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19; lengthening of u to 6 only in Nos. 5 
and 13. 

The fact that this pretonic lengthening 
is so extensive, affecting practically all 
morphological categories of the language, 
would seem to argue in favor of its pho- 
netic rather than its artificial character. 
Therefore, it seems necessary to conclude 
that the lengthening was a natural pho- 
netic development, most likely, as sug- 
gested above in the third series of ex- 
planations of its origin, owing to the in- 
ability of an Aramaic-speaking commu- 
nity to pronounce short full vowels in an 
open syllable, and the consequent over- 
stressing or lengthening of these vowels in 
the attempt to give them their correct 
pronunciation. The lengthening, there- 
fore, is not primarily due to the activities 
of the schools and the synagogues, but the 
endeavors of these institutions to secure 
the correct pronunciation of the sacred 
text on the part of their pupils and congre- 
gations must have constituted a most im- 
portant factor in strengthening and ex- 
tending the already existing phonetic 
tendency."* 

In spite of the fact that the pretonic 
lengthening is such a characteristic fea- 
ture of Hebrew forms, there are numerous 
cases where there is no pretonic lengthen- 
ing. Some of these cases are due to special 
phonetic or analogical reasons; some are 


18 Note the diflerence between this explanation and 
the one given by Brockelmann and formerly adopted 
by me; cf. n. 11. 


perhaps due to the persistence of the un- 
derlying natural Aramaic type. 

There are a number of cases under Nos. 
5, 15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21 of $11 which 
present pretonic Shewa instead of pre- 
tonic lengthening; cf. below, §§ 15-33, 
especially § 15, 3-8; 10-11; and § 16, 7-8. 


PRETONIC DOUBLING 


§ 13. This doubling occurs after a pre- 
tonic short vowel when the final root syl- 
lable with original short vowel is followed 
by an accented ending (fem. sg.; pl.; pro- 
nom. suffix; derivative suffix). The pre- 
tonic vowel in every case retains its origi- 
nal quality. 

1. From nominal forms with dissyllabic bases 

a) With a, ¢tannah, *dgammim, gmallim, 

hididassim, m*atlim, p‘laggét, ¢tannim, 
drammi 

b) With zt, karmillé (karmel), *issar (with 

suffix sarah), n‘hittim (*ndhéat?), 
mériggim (< mérag < *mérig, by Phi- 
lippi’s law?) : all cases doubtful'® 

With u, forms like “dgullah, “dgullim 
common from type gatul; also «uttdnet, 
érummim”® 

From nominal forms with quadriliteral 

bases 

a) With a, 


macdmagge, 


k@dinannim, racdnannim, 


etnannah, dhérannit, 


fdérannit, sarcappah, agrabbim, 


sd8annim 
b) With u, gardummé, gabnunnim, garsulla; 
From nominal forms with quinquiliteral 
bases, second and third radicals being re- 
peated, only with a, ddamdammét, hdlag- 
laggét, y*ragraggét, ‘dgalgallét 


1* The numerals hdmissdh, hdmiiiim do not belong 
here, the doubling being due to the analogical in- 
fluence of si33dh, Siddim ( < Sid’dh, Sidiim); cf. my 
paper, ‘“‘Hebrew hamiisiah, hamissim,””’ JAOS, XXVI 
(1905), 117-19 

2° Pretonic u is ordinarily not lengthened (cf. how 
ever § 2), but either preserved with doubling of the 
following consonant as here, or reduced to Shewa 
The fact that the spelling of u with following doubling 
in the Qal passive type qutal made it identical with 
the passive of the intensive, viz., gutta, led to the con- 
clusion, held by grammarians until the time of Bitt- 
cher (cf. GK, § 52 e), that all these forms belonged to 
the passive of the intensive 
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With u in Qal passives lugqah, jullad, ete. 
With a in monosyllabic prepositions with 
mah, meh, viz. bammah, bammeh, kammdah, 
kammeh, bazzeh I Sam. 21:10 variant.” 


§ 14. This doubling was probably an- 
other method employed by the Aramaic 
population in their attempt to preserve 
the original quality of the pretonic short 
vowels and might occur with any con- 
sonant.” The doubling in forms from 
quinquiliteral bases is more natural than 
the more usual lengthening as it preserves 
in the reduplicated syllable the vowel 
quality of the first. It is quite possible 
that this method of preserving the original 
vowel quality was much more common 
and that we have only vestiges of its use. 
It is also possible that it represents a 


“The pointing and accentuation of preposition 
lé + mah, meh are both peculiar. The forms to be 
expected, to judge from bammd’‘h, bamméh, etc., viz., 
*lammda‘h, *lamméh, never occur. The only forms with 
accent on the pronominal element are laémd’‘h with 
pretonic lengthening of la, and lammd‘h (II Sam 
19:11). This accentuation is supposed to be due to 
the initial laryngeal of the following word (cf. GK, 
§ 102 1; BL, p. 639; M. Lambert, Traité de gram. heb.., 
|Paris, 1931], § 140, p. 62). It is doubtful whether the 
initial laryngeal has anything to do with this accentu- 
ation (cf. my articles, ‘“The Heb. Waw Conversive,”’ 
JBL, LUXILI [1944], 287-88 and n. 33; and “The 
Origin and Development of the Heb. Daghesh,"’ JBL, 
LXII [1943], 95, n. 7). The usual form is la’ mmdh 
where the doubling is reminiscent of that in bammda’h, 
ete. (contrast BL, loc. cit.); forms with penultimate 
accent, but without doubling occur; la’ mah, Job 7:20 
la'meh, I Sam. 1:8. The shift of accent from the ultima 
is probably originally due to the use of the word alone 
in pause, where many words have a penultimate ac- 
cent (in most cases the more original accentuation) 
contrasting with ultimate accent in context, e.g., 
d’ni and *dnt’, ’a’ttadh and ’attd’h, gata'la and qat*la’, 
jigté'la and jigt*la’, d'ttah and ‘attd’h The 4 of 
ld’'mah, lé’meh represents the regular lengthening of 
accented a in an open syllable (cf. ‘immd’na); the a’ of 
ld’mmdah in a syllable apparently closed would be nor- 
mal only in pause; l/dmmd‘h has apparently preserved 
the original accent, but has otherwise conformed to 
the regular la’mmdah 


?1 was formerly of the opinion that the short 
vowels in open syllable were more evident before a 
following liquid as in type ¢q®tdldni, and that the 
doubling was simply a matter of spelling, due to the 
Masoretic rule that a short vowel should normally 
stand in a closed syllable, and that the type estab- 
lished by the liquids was then extended analogically 
to other consonants. The extent and variety of these 
doublings make this view unlikely. 


dialectic difference. A mixing of lengthen- 
ing and doubling occurs in some forms, 
e.g., mérattah, 3f. pf. Pu. (Ezek. 21:15, 
16); Adldgét and hdlaggét (Dan. 11:32); 
mibtahi, etc., and mibtdhazik (Jer. 2:37); 
nikbddim and nikbaddehd (Nah. 3:10) 3° 
radndnah (Cant. 1:16) and ra‘dnannim 
(Ps. 92:15). 
PRETONIC SHEWA 

§ 15. The following are the chief cases 
in which a pretonic syllable appears with 
Shewa. 

I. Forms with a single accent: 

1. Dissyllabie constructs having first syllable 
open with original short vowel (a or i), 
débar, m‘l@, ‘dgéb, car, Snat, Slém, 
p’qid, b’rak, g’beret, k*tébet, “dteret, “dgeret 
Jer. 9:1,% p*né, ¥mét 

2. Dissyllabie nouns with short vowel in sec- 
ond syllable 
a) Mase. *dgam, d*bas, d*udj (in pause), 

hddas, hdsak, hdtat, ba-sdbak, skem; 
halém, habal® 


28 The construct nikbaddé, Isa. 23:8, Prov. 8:24, 
which should appear as nikb*dé, follows the analogy 
of forms like nikbaddéhd 

* Theabsolute forms “dseret, q*{dret, n®hddet, g*bdret 
(pausal) are perhaps based on identical construct 
forms (note g*téret both construct and absolute); 
t®kélet is probably borrowed from Akk. takiltu through 
Aramaic, hence the pretonic Shewa; the ending -élet 
is probably based on a pausal form, as otherwise -elet 
(< alt <-ilt, Philippi’s law) is to be expected. For 
forms qitl like sé@per as pausal forms cf. my review of 
Brénno, Studien dber Heb. Morph. u. Vocalism 
*‘Abhandl. fiir d. Kunde d. Morgenl., Vol. XX VIII) in 
JNES, VI, 3 (1947), 192 

* The existence of a number of constructs of type 
¢*tal from Segholate nouns which have a laryngeal or r 
as second or third radical [viz., prep. b*‘ad (cf. bd‘ad, 
Cant. 4:1, 3, 6:7); g*bar, Ps. 18:26 (géber); 2*ra‘, 
Num. 11:7 (2éra‘):; hddar (héder): (*raq, Il Kings 19:26; 
Isa. 37:27 (jéreq): n*ta‘, Isa. 5:7 (nd'ta‘ ip.); sdhar) 
S*ba® (aéba‘)}; and infinitive q*hat, II Kings 12:9 
(qdhat)| would seem to indicate that these forms are 
phonetic variants with shift of accent due to the 
laryngeal or r. If this is true these forms may have 
served as model for some at least of the words in I, 2 a 
It is also possible that some of these constructs, e.g., 
g*bar, are borrowed from Aramaic. The construct 
hdbél in the phrase Adbél hdbdlim, Eccles. 1:2, 12.8 
seems to be Aébel with a similar shift of accent (hdbél 
being another spelling of Adbel) due to assonance with 
the following word (conforming the accented initial 
syllable of the first word to the unaccented initial of 
the second) 





stru 
mai 


She 
simi 
eg 
rule 
ter 
bros 
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b) Mase. med. °, b®ér, 2%, st, r%m, 
bods 

Nouns type tal, e.g., i*gar, k*tab, grab, 

8dr, s° par, s*tau** 

Nouns type qildl, e.g., éléah, z*réa*, hdlém, 

hamér 

Nouns type gitil,”’ e.g., %yil, 

k*sil, hdzir 

Nouns type qufil,” e.g., gbil, zbal, 

l*biis 

Biconsonantal forms, z¢nim (zan);8ém and 

bén with suffixes, e.g., mi, b¢nd, b*nénd, 

mam 


élil, b*dil, 


Abstracts in -at from roots tert. 7, d*mit, 
anit 

. Segholates tert. j, 
dimi?8 
Prepositions with suffix -kd and with words 
accented on initial syllable, b*ka, l*ka, 
ot*ka, mimm*ka, bén*ka, l*-zét, l*-kebet®® 
Conjunction y* with words accented on 
the first syllable, y*-2t, y*-hd’ek*™ 
Imperatives q‘tol, gtal and biconsonantal 
forms, ¥mdr, S*lah, t*nah, bi, g° 3a 
Infinitives tél, ¢*tal; mdr, &kab 


dri, pri, hagi, d*mi, 


Forms apparently with original pretonic a 
in first syllable, gam, m*hir, t*kélet, >émet 
(< *amint) 


§ 16. II. Forms with two accents: 


|. All triconsonantal perfects 3f. sg. and 
3 pl., e.g., types gat*lah, qat*la, nigt*lah, 
nigt*li, ete. 
Imperfects 2 sg. f. and 3 and 2 pl. m., e.g., 
types tigtli, jigtla, tigt*la, tegatt*li, 
riqqat*lii, té3*bi, 1é8"ba, etc. 
Suffixal forms of perfects and imperfects 
with closed initial syllable, e.g., types 
qut*lani, pigt*léni 
Context forms of singular nouns with 
suffix -kd and of monosyllabic bases with 
-kem, e.g., stis*ka, malk*ka, d*bar*ka, 
siisdt*kd, siistkem, malk*kem 
* The words m‘ndt, g*34t, which occur only as con- 


structs and which are probably borrowed from Ara- 
maic, belong here 


27 | formerly explained the reduction of i and u to 
Shewa before following t and @, respectively, as dis- 
similation, and the reduction before other long vowels 
(e.g., 6) as due to analogy. The exceptions to such a 
rule, however, are too numerous, and it seems in bet- 
ter agreement with the evidence to adopt the more 
broadly based explanation here. 


5. Infinitives qutul with suffixes -kd, -kem, 
e.g., qotl’ka, qgotl*kem, qusr*kem, Lev. 19:9; 
ef. 23:22 
Nominal and verbal forms tert. gutt. with 
suffix -kd or -kem, e.g., tamdkd (lene), 
pibaka (pele), kohdka (kéah), bér@dka 
(d6ré?), mé&sahdka, jim’ahdka, ~ems@aka, 
hibbérw@aka, salléhaka, tammadikem 
Forms of nouns with initial syllable closed 
or open with long vowel, e.g., 

a) a reduced, e.g., nims®im (nimsi) 
b) « reduced, e.g., 
bybim (°6éb) 


mizh*hét (mizbéah), 


c) u reduced, e.g., sippdrim (sippdr) 
Forms of verbs of a similar character 

a) @ reduced, e.g., ji8l*had (jiS8lah) 

b) i reduced, e.g., jitt*nd (iittéin < jiltin) 

c) u reduced, e.g., jehddpém (jehdip) 


28 The pronoun ‘dnt, originally dissyllabic and not 
an example of type gati, has apparently been assimi 
lated to this type, possibly through the medium of its 
pausal form °d'ni, the pair “dnt, ‘a4’nf standing in the 
same relation to one another as the pairs hdgt, hé'si 
and démi, dé’mi, and of ‘drt with presumable pausal 
a'r 

The Seghol which occurs in 
iéht, iéhi, kélt, mért, “édi, 
forms with -ké and -kem, kelj*kd, meri*kd, 
teli*kd, sebi*kad: and in forms with other suffixes 
hesié, hegiéna, ‘edjé, is difficult. In forms wiih initial 
laryngeal with suffixes other than those of second per- 
son, hesié, etc., it seems to represent the regular par- 
tial assimilation of i to cuch a laryngeal. Apparently 
all the pausal forms in ¢ are made from type qit;, viz., 
the verbal forms jéhAt, jéht (cf. jihjeh, etc.), kél (ef 
kélim < kilim), mért (cf. mirjam), péri (cf. pirjé, etc 
Sébt (cf. sibj6), and probably ‘“édt (cf 
péti, pausal and context. This ¢, therefore, seems also 
to be based on i (there is no evidence that it is derived 
from a and that it indicates that any of these words 
e.g., p*ri, belongs to type gat); but if that is so there 
is apparently no reason why the : should not become 
é in pause as in hé’si. Do these forms perhaps repre 
sent, not original pausal forms directly from type qit;, 
but secondary developments of forms with Shewa like 
i*At with shift of accent as in the other pausal forms 
(hé’st for hdgt, dé’ mi for déimt) and lengthening of the 
Shewa to e? The curious pausal form ba-‘élt’, Prov 
27:22, with Hateph Seghol seems to be a compromise 
between context ‘d/i and pausal ‘éift 

The Seghol in the forms with suffixes of the second 
person has also probably a special origin. In every case 
but one (sebj*ka) it is followed by a liquid consonant, /, 
r. It seems not unlikely the combinations el, er, repre- 
sent vocalic ! and r as in °d'kel, uaiié’mer (cf. my 
article, ‘‘Vocalic r, 1, m, n in Semitic,’’ / AOS, XXXI 
[1911], 219-21); sebj*kd would then be analogical to 
the prevailing type 


the pausal forms 


pért, 4ébt, in the suffixal 


peri *ka 


edyé 14,6 


* Cf. BL, pp. 637-39 
* Cf. BL, pp. 649-! 
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§ 17. The Shewa in constructs in I, 1, 
are due either to the fact that it stands 
at least two syllables before the primary 
tone on the following genitive or that the 
syllable in which it stands is immediately 
before the secondary accent on the last 
syllable of the construct. 

§ 18. Categories under I which ap- 
parently involve Aramaic influence are 
2a, 3, and z*ntm under 7. Words under 
2a are either Aramaic loan-words, per- 
haps d*bas (Targ. d*baS), >dgam (< Akk. 
agammu, probably through Aramaic), or 
absolute states of Segholates made on the 
Aramaic model (cf. dib-6, Sikm-6, sibaké). 

$19. The nouns in 2 a are apparently 
Aramaic lean-words with original @ in- 
troduced into Hebrew after the change 
from 4 to 6 had ceased to operate (ef. Syr. 
k*tab, q*rdba, Targ. (*gdrd, §@drd) ; the s of 
s*tdu instead of & (&) indicates an Aramaic 
origin, and the late form s*pdr, I1 Chron. 
2:16, is probably of the same character. 


§ 20. The plural z*ntm from zan, which 
should normally appear as *zénim, is most 
likely an Aramaic loan-word (ef. Syr. 


z*nd, z*nin). 

§ 21. The forms in 2} with med. ° are 
really hypercorrect forms for *bér, *zéb, 
*bés, etc. in which the ° quiesces in the 
preceding @ (< 7) and 6 (< u); the resto- 
ration of the original ° in these forms is 
due to the feeling that in pairs like hétm 
with the loss of ° and hét@©tm with second- 
ary analogical restoration of the °, the 
latter form was the correct form. Hence 
forms containing vowel + ° could be “‘arti- 
ficially distended”’ into forms with Shewa 
+> + vowel (e.g.,@+°? >*+°+8). 

§ 22. Groups 1, 3, 4, and 5 all present 
cases of the reduction of 7 and u to Shewa 
before a following syllable with long vow- 
el. Under Group 7 suffixal forms of the 
singular of s@m and bén and the abstracts 
in -ait under 8, apparently present a simi- 
lar situation. The abstracts in -i/, how- 


ever, may be based on construct forms 
(ef. mn. 24). 

§ 23. It is possible likewise to include 
the Segholates tert. ¢ (I, 9) under this 
same principle. Here the development of 
types gif and qutj probably took place as 
follows: 
qitj > qitij (development of secondary i) > 

gitt (contraction of ij) > qiti’ (shift of ac- 

cent to long vowel) > ¢ti (reduction before 
heavy syllable, e.g., /*hi, hi, hdsi); 
qutj > qulij > qutt > quit’ > ¢ti, e.g., dimi, 

d*mi, hdli. 

The type gatj either develops in the 
same way, a like 7 and u being reduced 
under these circumstances to *, or it fol- 
lows analogically the pattern set by the 
other types. The only forms of the type 
gatj are dri (ef. -arjéh, Syr. °arjad, Eth. 
aryé) and probably g*di (cf. Arab. jadz), 
halt (cf. Arab. halj), l*ht, (ef. Akk. lahi), 
s*bt (ef. Arab. zabz). 

§ 24. The prepositional forms with -/d 
(I, 10) evidently take the suffix in the 
common form -*kd as in siis-*kd, the ‘, 
which represents the original case ending, 
having come to be regarded as a part of 
the suffix; the element mimm- in mimm*kd 
is probably due to the wrong division of 
mimm-ekkd (< *minmin-ka). 

§ 25. Other prepositional and conjunc- 
tional forms with Shewa (I, 10, 11) are 
due to the extension of forms with Shewa 
from cases in which the Shewa is organic 
as it is before words not accented on the 
first syllable, e.g., l*-‘6lam, y*-8anim. In- 
finitives accented on the initial syllable 
regularly, though not always, take prepo- 
sition with Shewa when they are con- 
structs before a following genitive, e.g., 
le-sét b*né 7i8r@él, Exod. 19:1 (ef. n. 29). 

Excluding imperfects with waw con- 
versive, the conjunction ya has regularly 
the form u*- or its derivatives @-, etc., 
without regard to the accentuation of the 
following word. The form yd with pre- 
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tonic lengthening occurs almost exclusive- 
ly with emphatic words at or near the end 
of a sentence, or in an additive series of 
words of similar or contrasted meaning; 
u’ is occasionally found even in cases of 
this character (cf. n. 30). 

§ 26. The imperative and _ infinitive 
forms of Qal with pretonic Shewa (I, 12, 
13) represent the regular treatment of 
type qutul which alw ays reduces pretonic 
u to * (ef. below, § 40). Imperative forms 
of other types, e.g., S*lah, &*ma* (type 
gatal or qital), follow the analogy of the 
prevailing type.*! 

§ 27. The miscellaneous forms in I, 14 
which seem to have had a in the first 
syllable are perhaps Aramaic forms. 
Forms like jégiém seem to be based on 
imperfects like jdgim; m*htr, t*kélet are 
probably borrowed from Akk. mahiru, 
takiltu through Aramaic. 
émet, dmitt-d 
(< -amint) looks as if it might be based 
on a construct form. Instead of -ef either 
-at (ef. bat < batt < bant < bint, Philip- 
pi’s law) or -ét (ef. hék < hikk < hink, ex- 
ception to this law) is to be expected; the 
Seghol of -et is problematical. 

If there are any forms under I, 4, 5, 6 
which had originally a in the first syllable 
(no such forms are apparent), they are to 


The curious form 


be explained as following irregularly the 


* Brockelmann thinks that the pretonic Shewa in 
imperative forms is due to the fact that the impera- 
tive had a weaker stress than other words (cf. Grundr., 
I, 81). I formerly believed that the Shewa was due to 
the stronger stress on the final syllable of the impera- 
tive. I also formerly explained the infinitive forms 
q*tél and g*tal as stereotyped con.truct forms used for 
the infinitive whether it stood in the construct state 
or not. The fact that the imperative in context does 
not exhibit specially lengthened forms such as occur 
in pause would seem to dispose of the theory that the 
imperative had an especially strong stress. Moreover, 
it seems unlikely that the explanations of the identical 
imperative and infinitive forms should be different 
The explanation given here and below, that the special 
treatment of types qutul, qitil is due to their unique 
vocalization, seems more in accordance with the facts 


* Cf. my article, ‘‘The Apparent Interchange be- 
tween a and iin Hebrew,’’ / NES, LX (1950), 79-81. 


model of the forms with 7 or u in the initial 
syllable. 

§ 28. The reduction of the interaccen- 
tual short vowels in II seems to be clearly 
due to their position. Both long vowels 
and closed syllables two places before the 
tone undoubtedly had a secondary ac- 
cent, though this is marked only in the 
case of long vowels. This reduction takes 
place regularly when the vowels are 7 or u, 
e.g.: 

Oyéb Oi bim 
mizh* hét 
m'lamméd m‘lamm*dim 
i qattal ifqatt li 
jittén jitt*na 


gippor 


mizbéah 


gtpporim 
godqod godqodé 


tigtél rigt* la 


On the other hand, a most commonly 
takes the pretonic lengthening. This is 
regularly the case with nouns; in verb 
forms the a is regularly reduced to Shewa, 
e.g.: 


élam dlamim 

tisab tdsabim 
mallah mallahim 
mispat mispatim 
(nipla ) 
umlal 


nipl@im 
umlalim 


zikkarén 


VERBS 
rslah nsitha 
nigtal 
quttal 
hogtal 


nigt*lii 
quit li 
hogt*la 


29. Exceptions to the preceding rules 


a) Some Niphal participles and a few other 
nominal forms have reduction instead of 
lengthening to 4, e.g., nims@, nims?im; 
mab*rét, Josh. 2:7, [Sam. 14:4; kikk*rajim, 
I Kings 16:24, IT Kings 5:23. 

In a few forms 2 (< 7) appears between ac- 
cents instead of *, e.g., magsébah, maggépah, 








maxénah, tardémah, téé@bah, sanuérim, 
makxhété, Ezek. 9:1, méséraj, Ps. 116: 16. 

c) In verb forms the a is lengthened in the 
Niphal imperfect, imperative and infini- 
tive, e.g., jiggatél, higgatél and in Qal a im- 
perfects and imperatives before suffixes, 
e.g., 11base’ ni, lahé’ ni. 


d 


In imperfect forms in -in and -@n in pause, 
the pretonic vowel is regularly lengthened 
between two accents (ef. above, § 11, 5); 
outside of pause the interaccentual vowel is 
usually reduced to Shewa; exceptions occur 
in both cases, e.g., i.p. figgap*sin, Job 
24:24, context ji#dlin, Josh. 4:6." 
$30. This varied treatment of appar- 
ently identical phonetic complexes seems 
to be due to the conflict of two phonetic 
principles, the pretonic lengthening, on 
one hand, and the reduction to Shewa, on 
the other. The tendency toward lengthen- 
ing is stronger in the case of the a, that 
toward reduction in the case of t and u. A 
similar difference in the treatment of a, on 
the one hand, and 7, u, on the other, is 
exhibited by the types gatdl, gatil, gata! as 
compared with qifdl, qitil, qutil. In the 
former group, @ is regularly lengthened, 
e.g., sdlém, pdgid, “dsim; in the latter, 7 
and u are reduced to Shewa as above in 
§ 15, 4, 5, 6. Moreover, the same differ- 
ence is found in abstract forms like d*mit, 
§ 15, 8, contrasted with forms like bakit, 
galit, hazit. 

§ 31. In some cases the secondary ac- 
cent in these forms is artificial, viz. : 
a) In Qal perfects 3f. sg. and 3 pl., e-g., 

qat*lah, gat*lia 
b) In Niphal imperfect 2 f. sg. and 3 and 2 m. 

pl., e.g., tiggdt*li, yiqqat*la, tiqgat*la 
c) In Qal imperf. prim. 7 (for y) 2f. sg. and 

3 and 2 m. pl., e.g., té3*bi. 728bia, téba 
d) Nouns with suffix 2 sg. m., e.g., d*bar*ka, 

stisat*ka 

These long vowels in all these propre- 
tonic syllables are extended by analogy 
from forms where they are pretonic, viz. : 


“OF. GK, § 47 m, o; BL, § 404, p. 300 
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a) From qatal 

b) From siggatél 

c) From 7éséb 

d) From forms like débéri, sdsati 

These long vowels are peculiar in pro- 
pretonic position and so are marked with 
the nota bene sign, Metheg. All have-to be 
given a special stress (secondary accent) 
just like long vowels or closed syllables in 
the same position; hence the reduction of 
the interaccentual vowel.** 

§ 32. Infinitive forms gotl*kd, qotl*kem 
(II, 5) follow the analogy of forms with 
other suffixes, e.g., gotl-i, gotlé. 

§ 33. In forms tert. gutt. with suffixes 
-ka, -kem (II, 6) the secondary accent is 
on the vowel of the syllable immediately 
preceding the guttural, whether it is 
closed, as in Segholate forms, or open. In 
Segholate forms the secondary accent is 
a newly developed phenomenon; in all 
‘ases it replaces the primary accent of the 
word without suffix, e.g., pibdkd (péle°), 
Sallé hakd (Sallé’ah). 

SYNCOPE OF PRETONIC VOWELS 

$34. Complete syncope of pretonic 
vowels takes place regularly when two 
open syllables with short vowels, the sec- 
ond of these being pretonic, stand between 
secondary and primary accents. This 
syncope occurs chiefly in nominal and 
verbal forms with the pronominal suffixes 
of 2 sg. m. and 2 pl., and in forms of verbs 
prim. gutt. with preformative particle and 
accented vocalic ending. 

* The fact that in forms like this the long vowel in 
the propretonic syllable was marked with a sign 
(Metheg), originally used to call attention to a pe- 
culiarity of form, particularly of vocalization, and that 
this long vowel had at the same time necessarily a spe- 
cial stress when pronounced in this unusual position, 
led to the use of Metheg as a sign for the secondary ac- 
cent; cf. my article, ‘‘The Hebrew Metheg,"’ JAOS, 
XXXII (1912), 78-102 

* In these syncopated forms, the spiration of the 
of the pronominal suffixes, or of the last root consonant 
of nominal or verbal forms, or of the second root con- 
sonant of infinitives after a monosyllabic preposition, 


when it is a Begadkefath consonant, indicates the 
original existence of a preceding vowel. 
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Forms with 2 per. suffixes are, e.g.: 


a) NOUNS 


Oyibka < dytb’-ka 
léserka < jésir*-ka 
-bhabka < bhab’-ka 
dlamkem < lam*-kem 
stisatkem < siisat*-kem 
b) VERBS 

jigtolka < jigtul’-ka 
dabberka < dabber*-ka 
i*qabbeska = <._ f° qabbes*-ka 


tkalkem < t&kal*-kem 
Pammiskem < °~Pammis*-kem 


§ 35. When the vowel which takes the 
secondary accent is followed by a laryn- 
geal, the laryngeal may develop a second- 
ary Shewa-like vowel of the same quality 
as the preceding, e.g., na‘dri, ja‘dméd, 
iehézaqg. When such forms which have an 
original short vowel in the final syllable, 
take an additional accented ending, the 
short vowel of the original form, being 
now pretonic, is elided, and the secondary 
vowel is retained as a short full vowel in 
the closed syllable. The short vowel of the 
initial syllable retains its original second- 
ary accent, being probably pronounced 
like all short vowels before a laryngeal 
(ef. n. 12, end) with doubling of the fol- 
lowing consonant. These cases, therefore, 
are similar to the preceding. The pho- 
netic situation here described occurs in 
the following groups of forms, viz.: 

a) Segholate nouns with middle largyngeal 
and suffix of 2 sg. m., e.g., nacarka < 
na‘dr*-ka, pocolka < pool’-ka 

Verbs prim. gutt. with vocalic endings, 
e.g., tacamdi < tadimud-i, iacamdii < 
ja‘dimud-i, jehezqi < jehézag-ti, necemdah < 
neémadah, hocomdii < ho‘démad-ii 


b 


§ 36. A similar contraction takes place 
also in a sequence of three short open syl- 
lables before the primary accent. This 
situation occurs when suffixes of 2 m. sg. 
and 2 pl. are added to nominal forms with 
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dissyllabic bases containing two short 


vowels, e.g., 


d*barkem < dabar*kem 
(tolka < qutul*ka 
¢‘tolkem < qutul*kem 


It seems most likely that the initial syl- 
lable of such forms had originally a sec- 
ondary accent, viz., ddbartkém, which 
was later lost when the vowel of this syl- 
lable, now propretonic, was, as is regularly 
the case, reduced to Shewa. 

In forms like d*bar*ké, which should 
apparently appear as *d*barkd, the d@ has 
been extended analogically from forms 
like d*bdri, where it is pretonic (cf. § 31). 

§ 37. The infinitives Qal with suffixes 
2 sg. m. and 2 pl. have two series of forms, 
one the normal development above as in 
q‘tolka, q*tolkem and another analogical 
series based on the forms with other 
suffixes, e.g., qotl*-ka, gotl*kem, following 
the model of gotli, gotlé, ete. 

§ 38. Syncope of the pretonic vowel is 
also presented by the following types of 
forms, viz. : 


a) Construct forms of more than two syllables 
having originally the penultimate syllable 
open with short vowel (cf. § 15, I, 1), malké 
(< malakaj), sipré (< siparaj), qodsé 
(< qudaSaj), sidqat (< sadagat) 

b) Imperative Qal with the endings -ah, -i, 
-t, e.g., gilli, qitli < qitili, ete., molki, 
moskii < muluki, etce., Somrah, simGh < 
Sumurah, Simaah 

c) Imperatives Qal with suffixes, e.g., kotbdah, 
kotbém < kutubah, kutubém; qusrékka 

d) Infinitives Qal with all suffixes except some- 
times with those 2 sg. m. and 2 pl. (ef. 
above, § 37), e.g., “obri < ‘uburt. molké < 
muluké, mikram < mikirdm, niplé < 
nipild, Sikbah < Sikabah or Sikibah 

e) Infinitives Qal after prefixed prepositions 
bi-, li-, e.g., binpdl, liktdb < bi-n*po!, li- 
k*tob 


f) Biconsonantal nouns or particles with 


suffixes of 2:sg. m. and 2 pl., e.g., binkd, 
ieska, manka, Simka < bin*kd, etc.; *e&kem, 
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etkem, dimkem, harkem, itedkem, ieskem, 

itkkem < -e®kem, ete. 

§39. The reduction of the pretonic 
vowel to Shewa and its later complete 
syncopation in (a) is a phonetic process, 
owing as in the case of the dissyllabic con- 
structs (§ 17) either to the secondary ac- 
cent on the final syllable of the construct 
or to the propretonic position of the syl- 
lable in the construct chain. 

§ 40. It will be noticed that the im- 
perative and infinitive forms belong for 
the most part to the types quful and qitil. 
These types are not found elsewhere in 
the language, and the rules for the de- 
velopment of these types must be drawn 
from the cases in which they occur. The 
only noninfinitive noun ascribed to type 
qutul, probably incorrectly, is békdr or 
békér.* A survey of the groups (b)—(e) 
above seems to make possible the fol- 
lowing explanation. The special treat- 
ment of these forms seems to be due to 
their special type. These forms never take 
pretonic lengthening. This would have 
resulted in forms *g6tdl and *gétél, and 
such forms were probably prevented by 
the feeling against such identical vowel 
sequences.*’ Either short vowel is reduced 
to Shewa whenever it stands in a pretonic 
position. Unless this Shewa stands in the 
initial syllable of a word or complex, it is 
regularly syncopated. Thus qutul appears 
as q*tél, qgotl-t, ligqtdl; qitil as qitl-i, ete.* 
Imperatives from monosyllabic bases with 

* The noun békor is apparently not from bukur (cf 
Akk. bukru, Syr. bukrd), unless it is to be regarded as 
an Aramaizing form like hdbél. The plene writing of 
the o and its preservation in plural forms bekérét and 
especially békdéré, békéréhem, indicate that the o repre- 
sents original 4. It would be possible though unlikely 
to explain the first o in bekdrot as pretonic lengthening 
(cf. gébéhim < gabuhim; see n. 2), and its retention in 
other plural forms as analogical, but the fact that it 
does not conform to the regular treatment of infinitive 
and imperative qutul (cf. § 40), in connection with the 
evidence for 4, would seem to fix the type as gétdl 
(cf. § 15, 4). 

*? Cf. the dissimilation in risén < rédn, tikén < 
tékén. 


i vowels reduce the 7 to Shewa before the 
following heavy syllable, e.g., é*nadh 
(< tén), §*bt (< 8@b) (ef. above, § 15, 12); 
monosyllabic bases with a vowel normally 
follow the analogy of these forms, e.g., 
g°sa (< gas, ngs), da (da, Vid‘). Im- 
peratives and infinitives of the form gatal 
or qital, e.g., §*ma‘, Simah follow the mod- 
el of the types established by qutul and 
qitil. 

§$ 41. The forms under (f) may be ex- 
amples of the same kind of development. 
If we suppose that the original case end- 
ings of these words before the pronominal 
suffixes were either 7 or u instead of a, the 
phonetic situation would be exactly the 
same as the preceding, e.g., *bini-ka would 
become bin*kd and then binkd. It will be 
notec that the vowel of the biconsonantal 
root is in every case except one an 7 or a 
derivative of 7, and, just as the case end- 
ing -? seems to have been employed be- 
fore the feminine suffix -ki, -tki > ek, a 
similar vowel harmony here would be 
quite natural. It is also not impossible that 
these forms arose in connection with the 
final accent of a preceding word in such 
combinations as ja‘dqd'b bin*kd’ > ja‘dqodb 
binkd, in which the two short syllables 
between the accents would be reduced to 
one as in forms like °déi7cbkad < d1ib*kd, 
above, § 34. 

CONCLUSION 

§ 42. The following conclusions seem to 
follow from the preceding discussion: 

1. The original Semitic short vowels in 
pretonic open syllables were preserved 
short in Hebrew, 7 and u becoming, re- 
spectively, e and o. 

2. The attempt of the Aramaic-speak- 
ing populace, accustomed to slur such 
short pretonic vowels (i.e., to reduce 
them to Shewa), to give the correct pro- 


.*8 | formerly explained the syncope in the impera- 
tive forms as due to a special imperative stress; cf. 
n. 31. 
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nunciation to the short vowels of the 
sacred tongue led to a natural overstress- 
ing or lengthening of these vowels. The 
lengthening process therefore is a natural 
phonetic development and not simply an 
aitificial lengthening due primarily to the 
teaching of the schools and synagogues, 
though the influence of both of these in 
their effort to preserve the correct pro- 
nunciation of the sacred text probably 
helped to fix and extend this phonetic 
habit. 

3. Another method of ebtaining the 
same result, namely, the corset pronun- 
ciation of the short vowels in an open syl- 
lable, was to double or lengthen the fol- 
lowing consonant and so place the short 
vowel in a closed syllable, where there 
would be no difficulty in giving it the cor- 
rect pronunciation. This phonetic device, 
though it does not appear in the preserved 
text as often as the pretonic lengthening, 
may have been just as common. It is pos- 
sible that originally it was a local dialec- 
tic difference. 

4. The existence of a large number of 
groups of forms in which the pretonic 
vowel is reduced to Shewa is not to be 
explained in every case as the accidental 
preservation of the normal Aramaic pro- 
nunciation of the Hebrew forms, though 
a few of such forms are either of this char- 
acter or are direct borrowings from 
Aramaic. Most of them are capable of 
other explanations. The majority of such 
forms with Shewa are due apparently to 
three causes, viz. : 


a) The position of the pretonic vowel between 
two accents 

b) The reduction of i and u to Shewa before a 
heavy syllable, one containing a long vowel 
The reduction of u and i in the types qutul 
and gitil to Shewa or its complete loss 
whenever the vowel of either syllable stands 
in a pretonice position. The Shewa resulting 
from the first vowel is preserved unless it is 


preceded by a monosyllabic preposition; 

that resulting from the second vowel is 

syncopated. 
Other groups of forms have special ex- 
planations. 

5. In the treatment of interaccentual 
pretonic vowels there is apparently an 
arbitrary variation: the a of noun forms 
is regularly lengthened, the a of verb 
forms reduced to Shewa; 7 and u in both 
noun and verb forms are normally re- 
duced to Shewa; exceptional cases of the 
reduction of a and the lengthening of 7 and 
u to é and 6 also occur. This variation is 
apparently due to the conflict of two pho- 
netic tendencies, one the tendency toward 
pretonic lengthening, the other the tend- 
endy toward reduction of interaccentual 
vowels. In the case of a the tendency to 
lengti.en is stronger; in the case of 7 and u, 
the tendency to reduce. This condition is 
paralleled by the fact that pretonic a is 
regularly lengthened before a heavy sy!l- 
lable, while i and u are regularly reduced. 

6. The complete syncope of pretonic 
vowels also normally takes place in inter- 
accentual position, there being in this case 
two interaccentual short vowels in open 
syllables, the second of these, the one 
syncopated, being the original pretonic 
vowel. Most additional cases that occur 
seem to be due to the special develop- 
ment which takes place with the types 
qutul and qitil (cf. above, No. 4 c). 

7. The treatment of the pretonic vow- 
els here given shows that it is possible to 
give explanations of the apparent lawless 
variation evidenced by these forms, which 
are consistent with well-recogaized prin- 
ciples of linguistic development, with the 
known contacts between Hebrew and 
Aramaic, and with the general character 
of Hebrew orthography and historical He- 
brew phonology. 


Jouns Hopxins-UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 





A DEMOTIC ASTROLOGICAL TEXT 


GEORGE R. HUGHES 


HEN Wilhelm Spiegelberg pub- 

lished Papyrus Cairo 31222! over 

forty years ago, he did not at- 
tempt more than what he warned was a 
conjecture at its contents. He did not 
hazard a translation but did correctly 
identify the contents as astrological. He 
also saw that it dealt not with the fortunes 
of persons but with those of Egypt and 
neighboring countries. It has apparently 
meant no more to anyone else since. That 
is not strange if for no other reason than 


that, as Spiegelberg observed, scarcely a 


sentence is intact, so badly preserved is 
the papyrus. 

A few years ago, at the instigation of 
Professor O. Neugebauer, I began looking 
for demotic astrological texts, and I owe 
Dr. Neugebauer much for help in under- 
standing particularly the astronomical 
situation involved in this one. It was not 
until I perceived in the Cairo papyrus the 
presence of the same planetary symbols in 
the same sequence as in Dem. P. Berlin 
8279? that it began to take on significance. 
The framework became apparent. 

The astronomical events on which the 
predictions are based are as follows: 

Die demotischen Denkmédler. II: Die demotischen 
Papyrus, I and II (‘Catalogue général des antiquités 
égyptiennes du musée du Caire,"" XXXIX and XL 
[Strassburg, 1906—8]), p. 309 and Pl. CX XIX. 

? Spiegelberg, Demotische Papyrus aus den kénigli- 
chen Museen zu Berlin, Pl. 99 (only cols. IV—VIII and 
part of IX); now completely published in O. Neuge- 
bauer, ‘‘Egyptian Planetary Texts,’’ Transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, XXXII, Part II 
January, 1942), 212 ff. and Pls. 17-22. 

’ The reader is referred for the demotic writing of 
the names and symbols for the planets and zodiacal 
signs to two treatises by O. Neugebauer: Jbid., pp 
245 ff., Figs. 1 and 2 (from P. Berlin 8279 and the 
Stobart Tablets), and especially ‘“‘Demotic Horo- 


scopes,’" JAOS, LXIII (1943), 115 ff. and Pls. 2-4 
(from all known sources). 


(new ser 


If Sothis rises when the moon is in Sagittarius 
Y aa. = « - 
‘ee: © © * 
Mars * “ Gemini 
Venus “ * [Gemini] 
Mercury * (Gemini! 
[the sun] “ Sagittarius 


. 


One is immediately struck by the fact 
that only the opposing zodiacal signs 
Gemini and Sagittarius are present. The 
reason appears to be as follows: Sothis 
(Sirius) is a fixed star and has a fixed rela- 
tion to the zodiac. In Greek astrology it 
was given a longitude in Gemini. At the 
rising of Sothis, Gemini would then be 
the horoscopic or rising sign and Sagit- 
tarius the setting sign. Assuming that a 
heliacal rising of Sothis is meant, the sun 
would necessarily be in Cancer. Further- 
more, the inner planets Venus and Mer- 
cury could not be far from the sun‘ and 
would probably be observed in Gemini or 
Taurus. Actually in the text Mars and 
Mercury are to be observed in Gemini. 
The sign for Venus is lost, but there is no 
doubt that it too was Gemini. 

The identity of the seventh heavenly 
body, which is to be observed in Sagit- 
tarius, poses a problem. The papyrus is 
broken where its name occurred. It 
seemed to me preliminarily that the body 
could not be one of the six already ap- 
pearing in the text, so only the sun re- 
mained. But if it was in Sagittarius, the 
setting sign, Sothis would be rising in the 
evening and not heliacally. Dr. Neuge- 
bauer wrote me, and I believe he has 
grasped the true significance of the text, 
that he is convinced of the correctness of 


‘A maximum of 48 in the case of Venus and 28 in 
that of Mercury. 
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the restoration “‘the sun” and that it 
marks the beginning « 4 new section in 
which opposition to Sothis takes the place 
of conjunction and vice versa. Thus, he 
points out, the subject of the text is the 
significance of conjunction and opposition 
(and possibly, in lost portions, of other 
aspects) of the seven planets with Sothis 
at its rising. 

The standard order of the bodies in the 
horoscopes is: Sun, Moon, Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, Mars, Venus, Mercury. But a heliacal 
rising of Sothis (indicated by the presence 
of Venus and Mercury in Gemini) would 
necessarily mean conjunction of the sun 
with Sothis, and there would be no point 
in mentioning it. However, in a new sec- 
tion in which the sun was in opposition it 
would appear in its normal place, first in 
the sequence, and would probably be fol- 
lowed by the moon, Saturn, and Jupiter 
in Gemini in conjunction with Sothis and 
by Mars, Venus, and Mercury in Sagit- 
tarius in opposition. 

There is no other published demotic 
text similar to this one to my knowledge. 
The predictions deal with political, eco- 
nomic, and other events to happen in or to 
Egypt, Syria, and at least one other coun- 
try, which may be Parthia (1. 5). Dem. P. 
Berlin 83455 is also part of an astrological 
handbook, but it is quite unlike the Cairo 
text. Berlin 8345 furnishes predictions re- 
garding the lives of individuals. In the 
preserved portion those predictions are 
based on the presence of Venus and Mer- 
cury, each in turn, in each of the horo- 
scopic houses at the time of the birth of 
the person. 

Since there was no similar text to aid 
me in reading the Cairo papyrus after I 
had gathered something of its import ny 
attention was called by Dr. Neugel 
to the first book of Hephaestion of The 
Those chapters which Hephaestion at 


* Spiegelberg, 
Pl. 97. 


Dem. Papyrus Berlin, p. 28 and 
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tributed to the observations of “the an- 
cient Egyptians” proved helpful indirect- 
ly.* His chapter xxiii based on various ob- 
servations at the heliacal rising of Sothis 
“on the twenty-fifths of the month Epi- 
phi’’ is in the peculiarly Egyptian, 
Nechepso-Petosiris tradition to which our 
text appears to belong.* Especially perti- 
nent for comparison with our Cairo text 
is that portion in which predictions of 
events in Egypt and Syria are based on 
the presence of the planets in the various 
zodiacal signs at the heliacal rising of 
Sothis.’ The tenor of the predictions in 
Hephaestion is much the same as that of 
the demotic text. At no point are the pre- 
dictions for the same heavenly body in 
the same sign identical, and in only one 
instance are they reasonably similar.'® 
The Cairo text is of the Roman period, 
as Spiegelberg indicated. There seems to 
me no way to deduce its provenience. | 


have come to think of it as probably Fay- 
yumic primarily because, as the notes to 
the translation show, I derived most help 


* August Engelbrecht, Hephaestion von Theben 
(Wien, 1887), chaps. xxi (pp. 82 ff.) and xxiii (pp 
91 ff.); Ernestus Riess, ‘“‘Nechepsonis et Petosiridis 
Fragmenta Magica.’’ Philologus. V1. Supplement- 
band, I. Hialfte (1892), Fragmenta 6 (pp. 334 ff.) and 
12 (pp. 351 ff.). Hephaestion’s compilation dates to 
a.p. 381; ef. F. Boll, “Hephaistion von Theben 
Pauly's Real-Encyclopddie der Alter- 
(1912), 


klassischen 
tumawissenschaft, ed. Wissowa ef al., XV 


309 f 


7d» rails elxooixivre rod pyrds “"Eredi, that is, on 
the 25th of Epiphi each year over a period of years 
Professor Ralph Marcus would so interpret the phrase 
The 25th of Epiphi in the Alexandrian Calendar was 
July 19th (Julian), hence the observations were made 
each year on the day of the heliacal rising of Sothis 
Thus the attempt to interpret the phrase to mean that 
they were made on twenty-five days (in receding 
order) of Epiphi in the wandering calendar and so 
over exactly a century between the extreme limits of 
122 and 3 s.c. seems baseless. Contra A. Bouché- 
Leclerg, L’ Astrologie grecque (Paris, 1899), p. 367, n. 1, 
followed by W. Gundel, *‘Sirius,”’ Pauly's Real-Ency 
clopddie, 11. Reihe, 5. Halbband (1927), 348 

* Cf. W. Kroll,“ Nechepso,’’ Pauly’ s Real-Encyclopda- 

XVI (1935), 2160-67 


* Engelbrecht, op. cit., pp. 94 ff 
353 ff 


“ Of, n. 45 to the translation 


Riess, op if., 
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in deciphering some of the scribe’s pecul- 
iar writings of words from texts regarded 
as or known to be Fayyumic.'' However, 
the text does not have / instead of r, the 
commonly accepted graphic indication in 
demotic of the dialect of the Fayyum. 
The seribe exhibits such idiosyncrasies 
and inconsistencies, though not without a 
certain neatness, that one is sometimes 
reduced to guessing at the reading of 
words which he ultimately concludes to 
be quite common ones. In short, one gets 
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an impression of lack of practice on the 
scribe’s part. I believe I have caught him 
in one place where he did not know what 
he was writing (I. 14), and there are prob- 
ably others which I 
taken at face value. 

I gratefully acknowledge the kindness 
of Dr. A. M. Bakir, formerly Keeper of 
the Papyri in the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, in making it possible for me to 
study the mounted papyrus itself at the 
Museum in April, 1948. 


have innocently 
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‘rwly" r Aspyr iy’ r Kmy |... .P° (5) r hpr 


..lriylrhryr 


i-ir-s ho r o*® (n) n3 1 * (9) r hynyw** rmtw r bks |r nsw n) ‘Kmy"® hr [p3) t& n ps 
Thwr r nsw r fy r-r-w* (10) irm p3y-f m&* iw-f r ‘di bn-iw 'rh 8B pt*® 3 n hw* [hpr] 


hn p3 t& p3 Ihwr® (11) r | 
(12) i-ir-s h° r p3 ntr-By* ['n n3 


| liy' n phw n* ‘By rnpl r. . 


es ks 


i-ir-s h<r| 8% hn ‘0 r p3 B dr-f® | 


yb &3° 3bd 5% 
'r! (13) nsw r ir mdt nfrt n 
. 'wpy" (14) 'Shmt r hpr m|\-s3}** 


| (15) r prt r tsy |hd] Scr 


i-ir-s he [r "p3 vr"? "hn p3 25° (16)® [r] nsw n Kmy r ir | 


TRANSLATION 


(1) The influences! of Sothis2? 


If it rises when the moon® is in Sagittarius:‘ 
| (2) in the country of the Syrian.® . . . death’ will occur 
in 'weakness'® by night and day. |. . . .] will (3) go. 


grain® in the field 
* will abound 
.. and he (it) will be filled.'” 


If it (Sothis) rises when Saturn" is (in) Sagittarius: The king” [will] 'fight™® ... . 


his'* and he will 


'Parthian!.”! 


(4) prince" in Egypt. Pharaoh" [ 
The inundation'* will come!’ to Egypt. |. . . 


| will go to 
.?° (5) will occur in the country of the 


If it (Sothis) rises when Jupiter” is in Sagittarius: The king*®* of Egypt will rule 
over*™* his (6) country. An enemy will be [his®® and] he will escape from them” again. 


1'E.g., the Vienna text of the Petubastis romance (Pap 


(Leipzig, 1903), Pls. F-W. 


Krall), J. Krall, Demotische Lesesticke, 11. Theil 
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Many men will rebel*’ against the king. An inundation which is proper®* is that which 
comes” to (7) Egypt. Seed (and) ‘grain’ will be high as to price (in) money,* which 


*® The burial** of a god will occur in Eygpt.** (8) . 


Egypt® and they will go away again. 


. . [will come] up to 


If it (Sothis) rises when Mars* is in Gemini:*? (9) Some** men will rebel |against the 
king of} Egypt*® in the country of the Syrian. The king will proceed to them*® (10) 
with his army.“ He will ‘fight'.“ 'The' sky* abundant with rain* will not "be able to! 


occur] in the country of the Syrian.* (11) 


five months.*” 


If it (Sothis) rises when Venus** is |‘in Gemini’: 


king will do a good thing for Egypt. | 


fyudgment™' (14) ‘of Sachmet"™ will occur ‘after™* 


distress* for 


(13) The 
] ‘come! at the end of*® 'this™ year. 
months |. . 


If it (Sothis) rises when] Mercury is in ‘'Gemini':* The whole® earth will | 
(18) Grain will be high as to price [(in) money 


If it (Sothis) rises [when ‘the sun")? ‘is in™* Sagittarius: 


will do | 


1. Cf. also n3 shnyw in Dem. P. Berlin 
8345, Col. 1:1, I11:11. In both places the 
specialized meaning is that of ra aroredéo- 
uara, the influences or results of positions 
of the stars on human destiny. So properly 
understood by H. Thompson, ‘‘Demotic 
Horoscopes,”” PSBA, XXXIV_ (1912), 
230. 

The reading is certain, but the scribe 
omitted the demotic sign for \. Cf. the 
writings in Spiegelberg, Der dgyptische 
Mythus vom Sonnenauge, Glossary No. 
1054, and in H. O. Lange and O. Neuge- 
bauer, Papyrus Carlsberg I, Ro. 11:38, 
II1:5. Spiegelberg read dw3 nir, Venus, 
but Venus (p3 nir (3y) appears in its prop- 
er place in line 12. Besides, the name of 
Venus is masculine, but Spdt, Sothis, is 
feminine and is properly resumed in the 
text by the feminine suffix of i-ir-s h« (re- 
stored in Il. 1, 3, and 5, but preserved in 8, 
12, and 14). 

3. The remaining marks clearly indi- 
cate ih, moon (commonly without the 
article), and not p3 r, the sun. 

4. One expects p3 niy 3th, “he who 
draws (the bow), he who shoots,” but the 
scribe seems certainly to have omitted 
the nty. Cf. Spiegelberg, “Die agyptischen 


(16)* The king of Egypt 


Namen und Zeichen der Tierkreisbilder 
in demotischer Schrift,” ZAS, XLVIII 
(1911), 148, Nr. 9. The 3th is written as 
in Spiegelberg, Mythus, Glossary No. 28. 
The determinative here, the upturned, 
slanting arrow, is used as the symbol for 
Sagittarius in lines 3 and 5 with a star 
determinative and alone in Dem. P. Ber- 
lin 8279, 1:4, ete. 

5. The word is written twice, the sec- 
ond time above the line as though it were a 
correction. There appears to be no essen- 
tial difference between the writings. Both 
are unusual, but the context in lines 7 
and 15 seems to assure the reading. Per- 
haps we ought to bear in mind that we 
have in the first line “grain of (in) the 
field’? which may be different from prt shi 
>EBPA CWMWE, “field grain” (i.e., seed 
for sowing), found in the contracts 
(K. Sethe, Demotische Urkunden zum 
digyptischen Biirgschaftsrechte, pp. 181, 
216). 

6. -Lhwr (also in ll. 9 and 10) is this 
scribe’s way of writing °J&r:°Jwr,"* com- 

“2 Cf. Spiegelberg, Der demotische Text der Priester- 
dekrete von Kanopus und Memphis (Rosettana), Glos- 
sary No. 469; Agyptische und griechische Eigennamen, 
pp. 67*f., No. 493, and Die segenannte demotiache 
Chronik, Glossary No. 607 


It is almost impossible to judge for one’s self from 
the photograph in Krall, Demotische Lesesticke, Ul, 
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mon in demotic texts, and is not to be 
confused with or derived from H3r 
(Spiegelberg, Kanopus, Glossary No. 477). 
P3 t8 n p3 Ihwr must be the Lupia fre- 
quently occurring in Hephaestion of 
Thebes, I. 

The writing appears to represent a 
strange reversal of the process in which / 
becomes § (q@)). -J8(w)r has not been 
found, I believe, in any Egyptian text 
earlier than the Ptolemaic period, but it 
is always so written elsewhere in demotic. 
For our seribe to depart thus from all 
others, there must have been no distine- 
tion to him between the A he wrote and 
the § he should have written, only a graph- 
ic one to be made on the basis of deriva- 
tion or convention. The same conclusion, 
probably giving no indication of dialect, 
must be drawn from the occurrence of the 
same phenomenon in at least three other 
texts of the Roman period. In P. Carlsberg 
I, Ro. 1:10, 21; 11:29; I11:36, the scribe 
wrote mh* for m&, “‘wander, travel,” but 
wrote m also some eighteen times else- 
where in the text.'* In Mythus 7:9 there 
appears hr-tw-f (or hn-tw-f) for 33-tw-f 
(12:3; 21:3, 8), “until he,” and in 4:18 
shhy for the etymologically correct s&sy 
(8:30, 31), “sistrum.'* In Dem. P. Cairo 
31220:6, 8, lwh appears for Ilws > 
POoOoOYy®@: AAOYY, “care.” 

7. The surviving marks after the char- 
acteristic determinative of mwt, “‘death,”’ 
are too slight to suggest an indication of 


Sth plate, whether Spiegelberg (Kanopus, No. 469) 
was right in insisting that the A (Hisn), |. 5, copy of 
the Canopus Decree certainly reads ?Jir as against 


the belief of Griffith, Rylands, III, 318, and others 
most recently Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomas- 
tica, I, 181*f.) that it reads *Imr, as B (Tanis), 18, 
might well be read. I believe, however, that Spiegel- 
berg was right. If it is °>Jmr in the Canopus Decree, 
then that is apparently the only occurrence of ?] mr in 
demotic as a foreign ethnic or geographic name, where- 
as *Ji(w)r is frequent and most probably to be 
equated with Syria(n) 


13 Lange and Neugebauer, op. cit., p. 14, § 8; p. 17, 
n. 10. Achmimic Coptic does show MAAZE for this 
word (cf. W. H. Worrell, Coptic Sounds, p. 107, n. 1) 
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the plural, “deaths,” or an adjective 
such as ‘3, “‘many’’ (deaths), or some 
noun such as nsw, “‘the king,” any one 
of which could be paralleled in Hephaes- 
tion’s predictions. 

8. The “evil” determinatives are the 
only certainty about this word and indi- 
‘ate the nature of the entity. 

9. What is taken as 6 is now tilted out 
of line by the warping of the papyrus. 

10. Cf. MEZ EBOA, “be full, filled, 
paid,’’ Crum, Coptic Dictionary, p. 209b. 
After bnr there is a short space before the 
beginning of the next section. 

11. The symbol for Saturn (here with 
a star determinative) is known elsewhere 
only in Dem. P. Berlin 8279. See Neuge- 
bauer, “Planetary Texts,’’ p. 247. It is a 
slab or block of stone and is used in de- 
motic as a determinative of words related 
in some sense to stone."® I do not see the 
connection between this symbol and Sat- 
urn or the name of Saturn, “Horus the 
Bull.” 

12. This is largely a guess that the re- 
maining marks fit the curious writing oc- 
curring several times in the text (ef. n. 23 
below). 

13. I believe the same verb occurs in 
line 10. On di see Spiegelberg, Demotica I, 
pp. 25 ff., Petubastis, Glossary No. 447, 
and Mythus, Glossary No. 904. I have also 
thought of nht, “‘be strong, hard,’’ hence 
of nht hity > NA@T 2HT, “be hard of 
heart,” here and nht, “‘be strong, vic- 
torious,”’ in line 10. However, the absence 
of a written ¢ and the presence of the two 
determinatives of evil make the latter 


1* Both Mythus examples apud F. Lexa, ‘Les dia- 
lectes dans la langue démotique,"’ Archiv Orientdini, 
VI (1934), 163, Exs. (25) and (26). Contrary to Lexa, 
it would seem at least as likely that the man who 
made these etymological errors could only have been 
one who did not speak the Achmimic dialect in which 
h remained 4 under all circumstances but who spoke 
a dialect in which written 4} was very commonly pro- 
nounced like written & 

6 Spiegelberg, Mythus, p. 355, No. 68*, and Der 
Sagenkreis der Kénigs Petubastis, p. 98*, No. 49 
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reading unlikely. No verb that could be 
so written but which means “be killed, 
defeated,’ or similar, occurs to me. On 
the other hand, di when used transitively 
should be followed by a preposition: 
dir>Te-, “strike,” T MN-, “fight with,” 
T OYBE., “fight against’’ (cf. Crum, 
Coptic Dictionary, pp. 3931f.). There is 
no such preposition after this first occur- 
rence of the verb, if indeed what looks a lit- 
tle like the beginning of A3ty, “heart,’’ h3t, 
“front,” or similar, immediately following 
actually represents the object. 

14. If, as seems certain, the text reads 
miw-f mtw-f, the first must be the genitival 
prepositional phrase “of his, belonging to 
him” modifying an immediately preceding 
indefinite noun. See Spiegelberg, Demo- 
tische Grammattk, § 376. 

15. This long-drawn-out writing is 
identical with that in P. Krall Q:21. The 
normal demotic writing is the etymologi- 
cally more correct rp‘y (ef. N. J. Reich in 
Sphinx, XIII, 269 ff.). 

16. This seems to be “Pharaoh’”’ in 
spite of the nsw, “‘the King,” or nsw n 
Kmy, “the King of Egypt,’’ everywhere 
else in the text. The writing is similar to 
that in Spiegelberg, Mythus, Glossary 
No. 265. 

17. After the initial broken sign or 
signs I see something like ‘prw'y or 
'krw'y. There seem to be two determina- 
tives, of house and god, suggesting a sa- 
cred place. 

18. Here the term for “inundation”’ is 
H<py, but in line 6 it is mw, “‘water.’’ Both 
are well attested; see A. de Buck, “On the 
Meaning of the Name H*pj,”’ Orientalia 
Neerlandica (Leiden, 1948), pp. 1-22, es- 
pecially pp. 3-4. 

19. For the writing of iy see line 6. Cf. 
also the idea in Mythus 3: 28, i-ir H<py iy, 
“Tt is the inundation that comes,”’ etc. 

20. The determinative remaining at the 
end of the line indicates that something 


unfavorable is to happen in the prob- 
lematic foreign land. 

21. The foreign-land determinative is 
preserved just to the left of the break. 
The name cannot be Prs, ‘Persian.” 
Pr'ty'|w3], “Parthian,” seems just pos- 
sible. I do not know the name elsewhere 
in a demotic text. Cf. Gauthier, Diction- 
natre des noms géographiques, 11, 144. 

22. The symbol for Jupiter is also used 
in Dem. P. Berlin 8279, V:5, etc., with the 
addition in our text of an extra small 
stroke or two and the star determinative. 
It is the very common demotic form of 797 
and is used alone for t3w, “wind, breath,” 
and as the determinative of words in 
some sense associated with wind. Cf. 
Spiegelberg, Mythus, p. 359, No. 82*, and 
Petubastis, p. 99*, No. 54. 

23. Also in lines 6, 9, 13, and 16, but 
only here does the straight vertical line 
closing the cartouche appear. I know the 
same curious writing elsewhere only in 
Dem. P. Cairo 31220:11. “The king” 
seems to be the only appropriate meaning, 
and apparently it always means the king 
of Egypt, whether “of Egypt’ is added 
as here and in line 16 or not as in lines 
6, 9 (end), and 13. The strange writing 
apparently represents nsw in a complete 
cartouche. 

24. -Ir shy n commonly means in the 
contracts “to exercise authority (owner- 
ship) over” property, but occasionally it 
means “‘to rule over” as a king. Cf., e.g., 
the decree in honor of Ptolemy IV, Dem. 
P. Cairo 50048:20: n3 t&w nty iw-f ir 
shy n-im-w, “the regions over which he 
(Ptolemy) rules.’’ Perhaps the point of 
this prediction lies in a contrast with the 
following prediction: the king will con- 
tinue to rule despite the fact that enemies 
will threaten his position. 

25. Literally, ‘‘an enemy will happen 
[to him].”’ Cf. Dem. P. Berlin 8345, IT :2, 
7; III :4, 6, where in an astrological hand- 
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book ill fame, a good name, and great 
praise are to be the lot of a man (Apr n-f). 

26. For ir bnr r>PBOA &., “become 
free from, escape from,”’ ef. Spiegelberg, 
Mythus, Glossary No. 224 (a), and Crum, 
Coptic Dictionary, pp. 36 f. 

27. This looks like nitks but see the 6 
also with covering line in bks in line 9. On 
bks>B@WTC, see Spiegelberg, Die demo- 
lischen Papyri Loeb, p. 5, n. 16, and Die 
sog. dem. Chronik, Glossary No. 78. This, 
however, is the only instance known to 
me in demotic of bks r>B@TC &-, 
“fight against, be drawn up (for battle) 
against’’ (Crum, op. cit., p. 46a). Bks 
seems definitely to imply an attack on 
recognized authority in demotic, that is, 
“to rebel, revolt.” 

With this and the preceding prediction, 
compare perhaps Hephaestion I, 23: 
(Jupiter in Capricorn) pnvie: avriemapara- 
EacOai rwa 7® Bacrrel cal vixnoev, rov dé 


Bacirtéa eri Huépas tivas dvuyetv cai pera 


ratra éravntew (Engelbrecht, op. cit., p. 
95: 21 f.; Riess, op. cit., p. 354:123 f.). 
28. €q MATMoY, “which is fitting, 
proper, reaconable.”’ Cf. Spiegelberg, Ka- 
nopus, Glossary No. 157, and Mythus, 
Glossary No. 372. Cf. also, e.g., rév re 


Neidov cuupérpws aveeivy (Engelbrecht, 
op. cit., p. 95:11 f.; Riess, op. cit., p. 353: 
112f.) and advaBacors eorac xara édyov 
(Engelbrecht, op. cit., p. 96:21 f.; Riess, 
op. cit., p. 354:159). 

29. One should like tc read this noun 
clause p3 nty bn-iw-f iy, “that which will 
not come,”’ in anticipation of the resulting 
high price of grain. But the scribe wrote 
only p3 mtw-f iy, “that which comes,” 
omitting even the r of futurity which is 
present in all other predictions. 

A proper inundation, it would seem, 
should not result in a high price for grain. 
Contrast such predictions in Hephaestion 
as: rhv re avaBaow rod Neidov éceoPar xara 


hoyor cal ras ripas éXarrwhhvac (Engel- 
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brecht, op. cit., p. 92:14; Riess, op. cit., 
p. 351:17f.) and avaBaow xara dOyor xai 
eidopiay (Engelbrecht, p. 96:10 f.; Riess, 
p. 354:147), but then note also: (If 
Sothis rises large and bright, etc.) perpias 
re avaBaces cai pov unvier (Engelbrecht, 
p. 92:16; Riess, p. 351:19). 

30. This word does not occur in the 
like prediction in line 15. The 6 is strange 
but note the 6 in bks in lines 6 and 9. Cf., 
perhaps, @BIN, “grain,” and @BON, 
“kind of herb or cereal’? (Crum, op. cit., 
p. 553a). Also see what may be the same 
word in Dem. P. Loeb 52:3: pri nb Sbn' 
nb, “‘all seed, all grain(?).”’ 

31. I do not know the phrase hd (n) ¥r, 
“money of price,’’ elsewhere, but it is 
comparable to hd (n) swn, “money of 
value” (Sethe, Buirgschaftsurkunden, p. 
263). Cf. Canopus Decree, Hisn 5, Tanis 
18: iw-w di in-w prir Kmy n &r iw-f tsy n 
hd, “whereas they caused that grain be 
brought to Egypt at a price which was 
high in money.” 

32. This group looks like hm, ‘“small,”’ 
with only a determinative or possibly 
n+ noun following it, but I cannot 
credit the idea of “small” modifying 
“money of price”’ in the context. The ante- 
cedent of the masculine suffix of iw-f 
could otherwise be only “Jupiter,” and 
the clause might state a condition of the 
following prediction: “If it (Jupiter) is 
‘small,' the burial,” etc. I doubt the latter 
interpretation, and Dr. Neugebauer tells 
me that he does not believe in it at all. 

33. On wbi, “embalming, burial,”’ ef. 
G. Miller, Die beiden Totenpapyrus Rhind, 
p. 75, n. 16, and Glossary No. 79. Perhaps 
this predicts the death of one of the bull- 
gods Apis, Mnevis, or Buchis. 

34. The scribe omitted everything be- 
tween the first sign (km) and the determi- 
native, probably to avoid too long a line. 

35. All of this clause can be made out 
with sufficient certainty except the iden- 
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tity of the apparently inimical creatures 
who will come up to Egypt but will hap- 
pily leave again. ‘‘Up to Egypt”’ suggests 
that the source of the invasion would be 
Nubia. Cf., e.g., Il Khamuas 3:27, 4:11, 
5:1, ete. 

36. The knife symbol for Mars is 
known otherwise only in Dem. P. Berlin 
8279 I1:6, ete. Cf. Neugebauer, “Plane- 
tary Texts,’ p. 247. Here it has the star 
determinative, written curiously enough 
beneath it. 

37. This writing with two stars and 
two god determinatives suggests only 
Gemini, but it has not been found else- 
where. Possibly the scribe misunderstood 
a writing of hirw, “twins,” for which 
see Neugebauer, ‘“‘Demotic Horoscopes,” 
Pi. 2. 

38. For a similar writing cf. P. Krall 
G:32. The plural stroke is low beside the 
determinative as in shnyw, line 1. 

39. The traces of Kmy, “Egypt,” are 
very good. Instead of the restoration 
lr nsw(?) n| Kmy, “against the king of 
Egypt,” {hn| Kmy, “in Egypt,” is also 
possible, and the prediction would read: 
“Some men will rebel [in] Egypt and in 
the country of the Syrian.’’ However, in 
view of what follows, the hegemony of 
the Egyptian king over Syria would still 
be implied. We must on the basis of this 
implication take it that the origin of the 
tradition of the text dates to a time at 
which such hegemony prevailed. In con- 
trast, the Greek astrological texts of the 
Nechepso tradition reflect Egypt and 
Syria as independent political entities 
(ef. Kroll, op. cit., pp. 2162 f.). 

40. Fy r means “‘betake one’s self to, 
proceed to”’ a place normally rather than 
to persons. Cf. Spiegelberg, Petubastis, 
Glossary No. 136 (c), Mythus, Glossary 
No. 285 (b), and Dem. Chronik, p. 114. A 
more specific meaning “to hasten’’ for fy 
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is not corroborated by such examples as 
I know. 

41. Cf. the writing in Dem. P. Cairo 
50142:15 and P. Krall Q:14. 

42. See note 13 above. 

43. Cf. the writing of pi, “sky,” in P. 
Krall H:18, N:1. Here we have the clear 
indication of the plural, yet I was certain 
when looking at the papyrus itself of the ¢ 
(not n) of the article. The singular would 
be the more usual. 

44. Hw, 2WOY, “rain.” Cf. the writing 
in Spiegelberg, Mythus, Glossary No. 518. 
The first letter is not the scribe’s m, the 
second is simply w as in *Jhwr (same line). 
An extraneous flake of papyrus covers 
part of the word. 

45. If the demotic is understood cor- 
rectly, we have under Mars in Gemini the 
only observable agreement between our 
text and Hephaestion of Thebes both in 
astronomical event and resulting predic- 
tions. Hephaestion records: (Mars at ris- 
ing of Sothis) & 6€ rots Ardiyos dxara- 
oratTnoev thy Svpiav kai dvouBpiav écecbar 
onuaive (Engelbrecht, op. cit., p. 96:11 ff.; 
Riess, op. cit., p. 354: 148ff.). But theGreek 
does not imply that the troubled conditions 
in Syria will be revolt against the king of 
Egypt. 

46. Y°b>G1ABE, but in demotic means 
“distress, sorrow,”’ rather than “sickness, 
malady.”’ Cf. Spiegelberg, Dem. Chronik, 
Glossary No. 395, and Crum, op. cit., 
p. 76. 

47. For this expression of duration of 
time cf. Spiegelberg, Dem. Gram., § 303. 

48. The scribe chose not to use the 
symbol for Venus which is found in Dem. 
P. Berlin 8279 I1:11, ete., but to write 
out the name, “The morning god,” in 
the same form as it appears in the Sto- 
bart Tablets. Cf. Neugebauer, ‘‘Plane- 
tary Texts,” p. 247, Fig. 2. 


49. For n phw n, “at the end of”’ a pe- 
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riod of time, see Dem. P. Berlin 8278 A:7: 
n phw n p3y-f ‘h*, “at the end of his life- 
time.”’ Cf. also m phw n in Moller, op. cit., 
I, 8, d:7; II, 3, d:2. 

50. The tail of @y, “this,” remains. 
“This year’? was the year following the 
rising of Sothis when Venus was in [Gemi- 
ni]. The predictions of Dem. P. Cairo 
50138:12, 22, 25 and 50139:21, 24 were 
effective for one year, although the events 
or omens governing them may not have 
been astronomical. 

51. The last word in the line can scarce- 
ly be anything but wpy, “‘judgment,” but 
the damaged group in front of it, after 
the auxiliary r, looks not at all like the 
article (3 seemingly demanded. “A judge, 
an opening,” are also possible meanings. 

52. The first sign in the word can be 
only shm or sw. The determinative looks 
like the ordinary one for names of god- 
desses (cf. Spiegelberg, Mythus, p. 339, 
Nos. 4* 
except for the strong ¢ just before the de- 
terminative, unless that is a mistake for 
the loaf ¢ and egg (tbid., No. 5*). The word 
may be a writing of Swylt, MOYEIT, 
“empty, vain.” I hazard 
“judgment of Sachmet” 
represents a 


and 5*). This suggests Sachmet 


the reading 
only because it 
idea, 
something of a dire nature. 

53. After hpr I see m which suggests 
m-s3 in the context. Perhaps the phrase 
was “‘after x months’’ where z represents 
a number. See the end of line 11. 

54. The symbol for Mercury (here with 
star determinative) is that known else- 
where only in Dem. P. Berlin 8279 IIT: 2, 
etc. (cf. Neugebauer, “Planetary Texts,”’ 


plausible probably 


p. 247). The sign is a band or loop of 
string commonly used in demotic as the 
determinative of words associated with 
writing or written material. Cf. Spiegel- 
berg, Mythus, p. 362, No. 94*. 

55. Offhand one would read this K§, 
“Cush,” and that is probably what the 
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scribe thought he was copying, although 
the strange “3”’ is unlike any of his others. 
But we must have a zodiacal sign here if 
we understand the context, and it ought 
probably to be Gemini (see the introduc- 
tory remarks). One can easily see how the 
scribe could have misunderstood a writing 
of Gemini like that in line 8 but perhaps 
lacking the determinatives and plural 
strokes. He could get k and the unusual 
out of one star; the “3”’ even looks like the 
two lower points of his usual star. From 
the other star he could as easily get his 
customary determinative for a foreign 
land simply by omitting the lower left 
point. 

56. Identically the same peculiarly ab- 
breviated writing appears in P. Krall F:17 
(p3 8 dr-f) and X:2. 

57. For the restoration see the intro- 
ductory remarks. 

58. The line 
and the tip of the determinative establish 
the presence of hn. 

59. Cf. the upturned, slanting arrow 
symbol for Sagittarius in lines 3 and 5. 
The right barb touches the p3 so neatly as 
to be confusing. There is probably nothing 
lost in the break at the end of the line ex- 
cept the usual star determinative. 

60. There is a marginal notation oppo- 
site this line. Perhaps it is the correction 
(by a teacher?) of something in the line 
similar to that of prt above line 1. It could 
read n3y (NA-) &, “those of Jupiter.”’ 
Cf. the symbol for Jupiter in line 5. How- 
ever, there is no star determinative and 
we should not expect anything about 
Jupiter at this point in the text. More 
likely the notation is 'n3y' t3w, “'these! 
winds,” thus indicating that a prediction 
about winds appeared in the text or that 
the nature of the winds influenced a pre- 
diction. 
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TWO HEBREW OSTRACA FROM TELL QASTLE 


B. MAISLER 


URING the years 1948-50 an exca- 

vation of Tell Qasile was carried 

out by an archeological expedi- 
tion directed by the writer, on behalf of 
the Israel Exploration Society and the 
municipality of Tel-Aviv. Tell Qasile is 
situated on the northern bank of the Yar- 
qon River, northeast of Tel-Aviv. The an- 
cient settlement seems to have enjoyed 
special importance as a port town, like 
others situated in the vicinity of mouths 


tum is represented by architectural re- 
mains and by an abundance of pottery, 
which enabled us to clarify the relative 
chronology of the site. This may be illus- 
trated by Table 1. 

So far no epigraphic material has been 
unearthed in a stratigraphical context. 
However, two Hebrew ostraca had been 
found incidentally on the surface of the 
southwestern part of the tell before the 
excavations were made: one, in October 


TABLE 1 


Stratum and | : 
. | Megiddo Period 
Substratum | | | 


Persian 


Early Iron II, 2 


| 
Early Iron II, 1 | 


Early Iron I, 3 


Early Iron I, 2 


Early Iron I, 1b | 
Early Iron I, la | 


and deep waters of local rivers, and prob- 
ably this is the site on the Sea of Joppa 
where Lebanon timber was brought and 
from there sent on to Jerusalem (II Chron. 
2:16; Ezra 3:7). 

In three campaigns, limited areas in the 
southern and western parts of the tell 
were laid bare, which proved continuous 
occupation of the site in the Early Iron I 
and II periods, from the twelfth to the 
eighth centuries B.c., and again from the 
Persian to the Arabic period. The princi- 
pal value of this excavation lies in the 
clear stratigraphic sequence of the Early 
[ron phases. Each stratum and substra- 


8th cent. to 732 B.c. 


Chronology Biblical History 


5th-tth cent. Restoration 
Divided monarchy 
9th cent. 


10th cent. 


Divided monarchy 


United monarchy 
(David and Solomon) 
Pre-Davidie period 
(late Philistine) 
Philistine period 
Early Philistine period 


ca. 1000 B.c. 


llth cent. 
12th—llith cent. 


1945 by Mr. J. Kaplan, a member of the 
Sheikh Abreiq archeological expedition, 
and the other, in May 1946 by Dr. R. Hof. 
An examination of the pottery types and 
texture of these ostraca as well as the 
paleographical characters seems to allow 
the attribution of both to the last period 
of Israelite occupation in Tell Qasile (viz., 
Stratum V1Il—eighth century B.c.). 


OSTRACON NO. | (PL. XI, A) 

The inscription is incised on the bottom 
(inside) of a ring base vessel covered with 
a reddish slip. The script, which is in the 
cursive Hebrew customary in Israel and 
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Judah in the eighth century, has to be 
regarded as a transitional stage between 
the script of the Samarian ostraca and 
that of the Siloam Inscription.' In general, 
every letter is written separately, but 
is already a marked tendency 
toward joining the letters in cursive style 
(D° in|. 2). The inscription runs as follows: 
nm (2) [...] Sse s5:35 (1) 


=P 

Line 1: 58 probably to be read 
as two separate words and not as one, 
Sun55. The ostracon is slightly dam- 
aged, and one letter may be missing. The 
following complement appears plausible: 
sir (Blox sid, “of the king, thousand 
(measures of) oil.”’ 

Line 2: There is some doubt with re- 
gard to the last letter of the second word 


there 


quae (3) = x3 eeace 


wm hon ky .o 
“a Is 


in view of the absence of the third hori- 
zontal stroke of the letter 7. 

Line 3: The reading WM is plausible, 
the first slightly damaged letter being 
certainly ™. Before us is the name "m 
an abbreviated form of the Hebrew name 
Ahiyaha, analogous to pon, o'r, 
Sen, OF, ya"m .? Consequently it is pos- 
sible to complete the inscription as fol- 
lows: 


. . 
=e 
~“menr 


—om = 
eirrtoe 


. 
“am meee fel 
olsen 5)oN 


“of the king, thousand and one hundred 
(measures of) oil, Hiyahd.”’ It is probably 
an invoice of a quantity of oil sent from 
the royal treasurers’ to one of the Phoeni- 
cian‘ or Egyptian® seaports by an Israelite 
official in charge of the royal export from 
Tell Qasile. In the inscription the meas- 
ure is not explained, and it is not impos- 
sible that the smallest measure, such as 
lég, is meant, not a large one, such as bath 
(ca. 22 liters).® 
J POS, XXII (1948), 122 and Fig. 1. 

? Kutcher, Qedem, I (1946), 45. 

*Cf. | Chron :28; IL Chron. 32: 

4 Of. Ezek. 27:17; I Kings 5:22; II Chron. 2:14. 

+ Hos. 12:2. 


6 Albright, AASOR, XXI-XXII, 58. 
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OSTRACON NO. 2 (pL. x1, B) 

The inscription is incised in a sherd of a 
large vessel of light-gray clay. The cursive 
script betrays the work of a skilled writer 
who tends to combine and join the letters 
in quick writing. The points which sepa- 
rate the words are worth attention (in 
contrast to Ostracon No. 1). The inscrip- 
tion runs as follows: 


“IVES ."E 


=e 


The letter 7 at the beginning of the first 
line is sufficiently clear, although only 
traces have been left of it. The point and 
the vertical stroke after 2°™ mr> show 
that there was still another word at the 
end of the first line. 

The Ophir gold (cf. Isa. 13:12; Ps. 
15:10; | Chron. 29:4), so called after the 
country of its origin, is apparently of an 
especially fine quality. The quantity of 
the gold is mentioned in the second line. 
There is no doubt that the first letter (2) 
is merely an abbreviation of the word 
pw, as in the Aramaic papyri from Ele- 
phantine.’ The follow:ng three horizontal 
parallel strokes indicate the number of 
shekels, namely, thirty, as in some Phoe- 
nician and Samal inscriptions.* Therefore 
we have to explain the inscription as fol- 
lows: “Ophir gold to bét hdrdn, thirty 
shekels.”’ 

In 2°" MS the word M2 is written 
plene in status constructus, as in other 
inscriptions of the eighth-sixth centuries 
B.c., for instance in the Lachish ostraca. 
What is meant is apparently the twin- 
city, Upper and Lower Beth Horon, 
known as a city of Levites (administra- 
tive center) in the district of Ephraim, a 
store-city in the period of Solomon, an 
important fortress on the road leading 
from the plain up to the mountains and 


7 Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the 5th Cent. B.C., In- 
dex, p. 311. 

§ Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen 
graphik, Pl. XLVI. 
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situated on the border of Israel and Ju- 
daea.* 

It is possible, however, that it refers to 
the House (Temple) of the great Ca- 
naanite god Haurén, particularly since 
AURONAS is mentioned as a god of the 
Philistine town Jamnia in a second cen- 
tury B.c. inscription from Delos;'® ap- 
parently the worship of this god continued 
on the coast of Palestine until the Hellen- 
istic period. This view leads to the as- 
sumption that a temple of Haurén, who 
was worshiped by the seafaring Phoeni- 
cians and Philistines, existed either in 
Tell Qasile or in its neighborhood. 

The two inscriptions discussed above 
testify clearly to the importance of the 
settlement in Tell Qasile in the Early 
Iron II period as a center of import and 
export, while the name Hiyahd adds proof 
that the settlement was Israelite. It 

* Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, I1, 274 


 Virolleaud, RES, 1937, pp. 39f.,; Gray, JNES, 
VIL, 27¢ 


should be noted that in both strata, VIII 
and VII, the influence of Samaria, the 
capital of the northern israelite kingdom, 
on the settlement in Tell Qasile is recog- 
nizable. Not only does the construction of 
the casemate wall bear striking resem- 
blance to the casemate wall of Samaria, 
but there is also a large number of sherds 
of “Samaria Ware’’ of the ninth and 
eighth centuries B.c. It appears therefore 
that in the period of the Divided Mon- 
archy the settlement at Tell Qasile con- 
stituted an Israelite fortified town on the 
border of Philistia. 

Postscript—Il am grateful to Professor 
G. R. Driver (Oxford) for his private com- 
munication, in which he suggests the read- 
ing 3°" Ms, as indicated by a point 
touching the top corner of the letter h. 
This reading seems to favor my second 
alternative. 


Hesrew UNIVERSITY 
JERUSALEM 





THE EMPIRE OF THE SAI 


I. M. 


HE infiltration and settlement of the 
Turks in Asia Minor in its pre- 
Osman period in general, and that 
of the Saléuqs*® of Rim in particular, re- 
mains one of the most complex and insuf- 
ficiently studied periods of history.* Schol- 
ars like Paul Wittek, Fuat K6épriilii, and 


A review article of V. A. Gordlevskii, Tocyjapert- 
po CenpyyxyKugos Mano Asuu (‘Works of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the Academy of 
Sciences of U.S.8S.R.,"" Vol. XX XIX). Moscow and 
Leningrad, 1941. Pp. 200 

* Despite the fact that the Arabic spelling of this 
name always shows the form Saljig (with an Arabic 
pl. salajiga) whose initial s (not s) would indicate 
palatality of the initial syllable as found in the mod- 
ern Osman pronunciation sdldzug, sdldzuk, and even, 
occasionally, sdldzak (according to the sound har- 
mony)—these Osman forms having been modified 
after the pattern represented by the Arabic spellings 
and despite Kas yari’s Salciik, once occurring together 
with the epitheton si-basy as the name and title of 
the ancestor of this dynasty (ed. Brockelmann, p 
248), the true original form of this name seems to be 
found in the Armenian spelling, with Kirakos Gan- 
zakec‘i, of SalC‘ubik‘, pl., as Markwart pointed out in 
his work Uber das Volkstum der Komanen, p. 187 (and 
n. 2), in the “‘Abhandlungen der Kgl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Géttingen,”’ 1914 

Therefore, the form “‘Saléuq’’ is given preference 
which may well be considered a nomen verbale in 
-diuq/-dzaik of the verbal stem sail-, ‘‘to 
put, throw, smash, place, etc.’’—if this name has not 
a more complex history. The name of another O yuz 
tribe, Salyur (Kas yari, ed. Brockelmann, ibid.), men- 
tioned often in the form of the southwestern Turkic 
languages, Salur (cf. Markwart, op. cit., pp. 189 f.) = 
Tirkmin Salor, palér, seems to be a derivative from 
the same root sal-. The Arabic spellings with initial 
sin and with jim for é may be due to Cayatay orthog- 
raphy, since the Ca yatayans never distinguish in 
their Arabic spellings between gs in velar and s« in 
palatal position, whereas Osman strictly distinguishes 
between these two sounds, and, furthermore, in Ca ya- 
tay, Arabic jim may always denote both sounds, ¢ as 
well as its voiced equivalent ) 

In his review, in BSOS, XI (1946), 880-83, V. 
Minorsky has already rejected L. Rasonyi's deriva- 
tion of Saldziik from Seltau (the name of a mountair 
in the Pamir!) 

This well-known name does not, as it seems, figure 
in Byzantine sources where the SalCuqs are either 
called 


~Cug/-ctik 


Xxivac Or Totpxa, Lapaxcnrol, or even Llipeu and 
(cf. Gy. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, I, 
Karl H. Menges. 


Ilepoooxi@as 
8. VV.) 


CUQIDS OF ASIA MINOR! 


SAYAR 


others have indicated the necessity of 
work to be done around the Saléuq Em- 
pire as a means of understanding the de- 
velopments—social, economic, and politi- 
‘al—in Asia Minor during the last cen- 
turies of Byzantion, particularly for the 
light such study would throw upon the 
growth of Osman power. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these and other indications, this 
domain remains by and large unstuuied, 
and up to the present no thoroughly scien- 
tific volume has been produced. 

Gordlevskii’s work is an essay in which 
he attempts to bring together available 
data dealing with the Saléugs and to put 
the subject into a clearer perspective. 
Dealing in the main with the social back- 
ground of the Saléuq Empire, the author 
makes a valuable contribution toward the 
further understanding of the historical de- 
velopments of the Near East from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries. In 
approaching the people, oriental and occi- 
dental, who clashed and mingled in that 
part of the world during these four cen- 
turies, the author has examined the ele- 
ments of the Turkish as well as the Byzan- 
tine world. 

In this volume Gordlevskii has ex- 
amined a large quantity of sources, works, 
and materials such as archeological, epi- 
graphical, numismatical, and whatever 
toponymical, archival, and other mate- 
rials were available. In his attempt to 
examine the question of Asia Minor his- 
torically, he has used Turkish, Persian, 
Arabic, Byzantine, Syrian, Armenian, and 

* For the earliest history of the Salcuqs cf. now 
Claude Cahen, “‘Le Malik-Nameh et l‘histoire des 


origines seljukides,’’ in Oriens, Il, No. 1, 31-65.— 
K. H. M. 
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Georgian as well as occidental sources. 
There is, therefore, a wealth of informa- 
tion, data, and references which makes the 
volume an important contribution for all 
those interested not only in the historical 
development of Asia Minor but also in the 
social, economic, and political structure of 
that part of the world during the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies. 

A preface, introduction, sixteen chap- 
ters, a conclusion and appendix containing 
a genealogical table of the Saléuqids, and 
three indexes of proper names, terms, and 
objects compose the different sections of 
Gordlevskil’s book. In the Preface the 
author makes reference to an earlier trea- 
tise he wrote on th tife of the Saléuqid 
Turks and which was published in the 
commentary on his translations of the 
Chronicle of Ibn Bibi (J[pesnoeru Bocro- 
yup [“Oriental Antiquities’’], Vol. I). 
His intention in the present volume is to 
examine the fundamental basis—adminis- 
trative and social—upon which the 
Saléuqid Empire was organized. Yet de- 
spite the intentions of the author, it was 
the scarcity of works dealing with that pe- 
riod of history that obliged him to treat 
superficially the following points: (a) the 
relations between the Turks and the local 
population—Greek and Armenian; (b) the 
struggles between the Ayyiibids and the 
Xwirezm-Saihs; (c) the relations between 
Turks and Crusaders; (d) the economic 
struggles of the Empire under the cover 
of religion; (e) the Mamliks; (f) the in- 
fluence, upon the Saléuqid organization, 
of the Mongols; (g) the inner dependency 
of the Saléuqs of Rim upon the Great 
Saléuqs of Iran; (hk) Saléuq culture and 
civilization and other subjects. 

To make up for the lack of information 
from the periods of the Saléuq Empire— 
eleventh to fourteenth centuries—Gord- 
levskii has made use of materials from 


later periods attempting to explain the 
Saléuq feudal system, many forms of 
which passed over to the Osman Empire 
and found various manifestations in nine- 
teenth-century Turkey. 

Thus in the Introduction Gordlevskil 
deals with the available sources upon 
which this study of the Saléuq Empire of 
Asia Minor is based. The oriental sources 
Turkish, Persian, and Arabic, are very in- 
complete and mostly inaccessible. The au- 
thor has only been able to use a small part 
of these oriental materials, the most im- 
portant of which are the thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century Chronicles of Ibn 
Bibi, Jazyjy Oylu ‘Ali, Aqsarayi, Eflaki, 
and Ibn Battiita. The Christian sources, 
Syrian and Armenian, Matthew of Edessa 
(Mattos Urhayec’) and Michael the 
Syrian, are generally less partial and 
therefore more reliable than the Byzantine 
writers, such as Nikephoros Gregoras and 
others. 

The Georgian sources, usually neg- 
lected by historians heretofore, contain 
much valuable information.‘ And along 
with the above-mentioned sources, Gord- 
levskii has also made use of epigraphy, 
archeology, toponymy, and numismatics. 
However, the fountainhead of information 
concerning the history of Asia Minor, of 
the pre-Osman period, are the wag- 
fiyya’s or documents which deal with 
religious foundations and public institu- 
tions. Among those who have studied the 
Saléuqid period of Rim, Gordlevskil 
mentions Paul Wittek, Turkish scholars 
such as Fuat K6éprilii, Mikrimin Halil, 
Ismail Hakki Uzunearsili, as well as 
Soviet scholars who showed interest in the 
history of Asia Minor. Renewed interest 
and newly discovered data are making for 
a more scientific approach to the chaotic 
question of Asia Minor. Yet despite these 


‘ Blochet's translation of the Georgian Annals is 
still the only one in existence. 
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developments, Gordlevskii is of the opin- 
ion, along with Babinger, that a thorough 
study of the question can only be achieved 
through close scientific collaboration of 
Byzantinists and Orientalists. 

The first two chapters of Gordlevskii’s 
book are devoted to an analysis of the 
Saléuq Empire’s political history and its 
expansion, growth, and decline after the 
Mongol invasien. 

Alp Arslan‘s victory over the Byzantine 
forces at Mancikert, in 1071, allowed the 
migrating Ovyuz tribes from Turkistan to 
spread through Asia Minor. Several years 
later, in 1077, Qoniya (Ik6nion) was con- 
quered and became the capital of the new 
Saléuqid state. Byzantion, no longer able 
to restrain the flood of Turco-Mongol 
tribes by military means, turned to diplo- 
macy by attempting to gain the help of a 
rival people, the DaniSmends. By 1094, 
however, the Turks had become such a 
direct threat to the Byzantine Empire 
that Alexeios Komnenos was forced to 
seek the aid of the Occident. Pope Urban 
II preached the first Crusade, whose pur- 
pose was to be the succor of Byzantion 
from the Turkish invasion. The occidental 
Christians, however, quickly forgot the 
objective of their Crusade, and the armies 
turned to plunder and destroy the terri- 
tory of Byzantion. Not only were the 
indifferent in their meeting 
with the Turks, but they came to regard 
the Byzantines with animosity. The atti- 
tude of the occidental armies eventually 
forced the Greeks to seek the help of the 
Turks against the Latins, while the Turks, 
solicited by both sides, turned the circum- 
stance to their own advantage. The taking 
of Nikaia by the Crusaders, the defeat, of 
Dorylaion, and the creation of the Latin 
principalities along the coast of Asia 
Minor weakened the forces of the Saléugs 
and closed their access to the sea. 


The 


Crusaders 


Crusaders found themselves in 
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contact with the Fatimids and the 
Ayyibids, and a long struggle for north- 
ern Syria ensued. While the Latin armies 
occupied themselves with the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1204, the Saléuqs lei- 
surely extended their holdings and consol- 
idated their power. 

Later, the Greeks again appealed to the 
Saléuqs for protection against the Tiirk- 
min nomads, and the latter extended 
their power over Byzantine territory un- 
der the pretext of maintaining order. Be- 
fore long, Greeks and Turks found them- 
selves joined by ethnical and cultural 
bonds, and instead of marching into the 
heart of the Christian Empire which in an 
exhausted state could offer little resist- 
ance, the Saléuqs gave up their westward 
expansion and even turned to protect the 
interests of the Byzantines. 

When Manuel Komnenos was defeated 
at Myriokephalon, in 1176, Byzantion 
was spared only through the generous at- 
titude of Qylyé Arslan IT. 

After the Third Crusade, the Saléuqs 
had nothing more to fear from the Latins 
or from the Greeks. In the meanwhile, 
they had defeated their rivals, the Da- 
nismends and the Georgians who con- 
tested their supremacy over Trapezunt. 

In 1207, Ghiydsu °d-Din Kay Xosrau I 
conquered Attaleia (now Antalya) and 
secured a corridor to the Aegean Sea. The 
Saléuqids reached the height of their 
power under the reign of ‘Alieu °d-Din 
Kayqobad I (1219-37), but the inner 
structure of the Empire, weakened by the 
division of the realm among the sons of 
Qylyé Arslan, and the increasing power of 
the begs and ué (“‘borderland’’) begs who 
‘ame to control the borders and interior 
areas collapsed. The sudden downfall that 
followed an equally rapid growth is at- 
tributed to the weakness of the Saléugq so- 
cial structure. Here the centripetal forces 
were counteracted by outwardly spread- 
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ing tendencies, with the central govern- 
ment concentrating its power, while this 
power was actually seeping out creating 
independently governed units away from 
the capital. The physical factor which 
crumbled the Saléuq Empire was the 
Mongols. 

The armies of Cingis-Xan, sweeping 
over Xwairezm after their victory over 
Jelalu °d-Din Xwarezm-sah (1200-1231), 
drove the fleeing populations into’ Asia 
Minor, spreading panic everywhere. The 
battle of Kése Davy, in 1243, and the Mon- 
gol invasion and devastation which fol- 
lowed, spread famine over Asia Minor. 
The Turks pushed onto the Byzantine 
borders but caused only indifference on 
the part of the Empire. In the chaos that 
followed, however, the Tiirkman tribes 
declared their independence. Thus the 
foreign invasion gave birth to a sense of 
patriotism, which until then was non- 
existent among these tribes. And it was 
during this period, in 1261, that the beg of 
Qaraman was the first to rebel. He began 
a campaign in favor of the Turkish lan- 
guage.® 

In order to contain the Mongol ad- 
vance, the Mamliks entered Asia Minor, 
and the country soon became a battlefield 
upon which Mongols and Mamliks con- 
tested for the territory and the spoils of 
the Saléuq Empire. The heavy tributes 
exacted from the Empire by the Mongols 
weakened the state treasury, and with 
this the Sultan’s power declined. In 1258, 
after the taking of Baghdad, Hiilagii di- 
vided the Empire into two parts. This ac- 
tion on the part of the Il-Xan, and the de- 
centralization of power that followed, 
favored the feudal begs, each of whom 
tried to place a pretender of his choice 
upon the throne. 


The emirs and vezirs were appointed 


‘Cf. on this Képriili, in Enc. of Islam, IV, 989, 
and Kramer, tbid., II, 793. 


by the Il-Xan and received orders directly 
from him. As a consequence, the power of 
the vezirs increased, for his authority de- 
pended on the Mongol X4n only. 

The murder of ‘Ala?u °d-Din III, in 
1304, and that of Mes‘id II, in 1307, 
ended the Saléuq Dynasty of Asia Minor. 
The feudal begs were victorious in the 
ensuing struggle for power. In the chaos 
that followed, the country was divided 
into principalities, at the head of which 
were the ué (“borderland’’) begs and the 
former vezirs. At this time, Osman suc- 
ceeded in rallying those Byzantine feudal 
landowners who were discontented with 
their government and used them to his 
own advantage. In the contest that took 
place, he was victorious over his rivals and 
established the Osman power. 

The coming of the Mongols was not 
without ramifications. Their influence was 
most evident in the administrative sys- 
tems throughout Asia Minor. Such Mon- 
gol titles as aya, noyan, and others 
were widespread. New taxes were levied 
by the conquerors, and among these was 
the kildn,* or agrarian tax which was 
paid by the sedentary population, while 
the nomadic groups paid a tax on their 
rattle, the qupéir.’? The baj* and tamya* 

* This is the form as given by Gordlevskil, with 
the remark that it is a loan-term from the Mongols 
It seems to be, however, an erroneously read form 
instead of galan: cf. WB IL, 230 galdn, Alt., Tel., Leb., 
Sor, Cay., Az. ‘‘tax, contribution, levy, jasag,"’ also 
occurring, according to Radloff, in the Jarlyqs of the 
Crimean Xians. The word occurs also in modern Per- 
sian; cf. Steingass, 983, galdn, ‘‘a tax in Sirwin."’ This 
is a loanword from Turkic, as Armen. zalan “id.” 
Turk. galan seems to be the nom. perf. in -an of qal- 


**to remain.’ The word seems to be lacking in Mon- 
golian.—-K. H. M 


7 =Mong. quptir < qup¢iyur, “head-tax,”” a 
nomin«* derivative in -yur of qup-<i-, “‘to press, 
oppres., take taxes’’ (Kovalevskil, II, 900, 901).- 


K. H.M 

* = Pers. bdj, ‘tribute, toll.""—K. H. M. 

*Tk. tamya (Ujy., Cay , OT. Tar., Tel... Qazan, 
Kilérik), tamka (Orxon, besides tamyaty). originally 
means the property marks, brands burned in the hide 
of horses and big-horned cattle; in Ca yatay it has also 
the meaning of special taxes on merchants, transients 
etc. (cf. WB, LIT, 1003/5); it often means only a seal 
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were taxes levied upon commerce, and one 
of the many important changes brought 
about by the Mongols was the establish - 
ing of a unified coin system. 

In the great area of the Mongol Empire 
which extended from China to the Black 
Sea commerce soon flourished, and with 
this factor grew the influence of the 
Gencese. The fiscal system obliged the 
peasants to pay their taxes directly to the 
state treasury and not to the feudal land- 
owners. As a result, the two social groups 
were thrown apart, and this was followed 
by further political ruptures between the 
central government and the people. 

Chapters iii and iv are devoted to the 
study of the Oyuz under the Saléuqs. 
Gordlevskil examines the customs, insti- 
tutions, and the social organization of 
these nomadic tribes of Turkey as they 
existed under the Saléuq Empire, but 
using references and materials from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

As compensation for their military 
the Ovyuz received from the 
Saléuq sultans, who used them for the 
conquest of Asia Minor, the marches, or 
ué areas. Here the tribes found pastures as 
well as opportunity for raiding and pil- 
lage, the latter being for the Ovyuz a 
means of living as well as a form of sport. 
It was later, when under the influence of 
dervis propaganda, that these incursions 


services, 


took a religious character. Semiadven- 
turous companies of ydzi’s were formed 
under the device of futiva (‘“warrior- 


as with KaSyari, and in Ujyur text cf. Bang, in 
Le Muséon, XXXVI, 210). The word is also Mong 
“seal, stamp'’ (Kovalevskii, III, 1643). The 
word comes into Old Russian at the times after the 
Mongol conquest: TAMraA (cf. Sveznevskii, Mat., 
Ill, 923/25) and survives in modern Russian 
TAMO2KHA ‘‘custom-house, office’’; the Turkic form 
seems to be a loan-word in Russian. Of Iranian 
origin? From the Turkic languages, the word has 
come into modern Persian with all the meanings it 
has in Turkic (cf. Steingass, p. 819: tamyd, tamya) 

K. H. M. 


tama ya, 
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guild’’) or holy war association. However, 
the raiding and plundering Ovyuz tribes, 
when united, were dangerous to the Sul- 
tin’s power, and thus the interest of the 
central powers was to divide and scatter 
the nomadic groups as far as possible from 
the capital. 

It was from among the O-vyuz that the 
Empire drafted its principal military 
forces, the tiimen (“divisions of ten thou- 
sand’’), which were actually the cen- 
tral units in the army. Yet, at the same 
time, the institutions and customs of these 
tribes played an important part in the or- 
ganization of the Saléuq power. 

Chapter v is devoted to a study of the 
Saléuq feudal system. Material for this 
chapter has been drawn from elements 
brought to light by the recent excavations 
of N. Hakki Ulug, and from the existence, 
to this day, of feudal forms, particularly 
in the eastern vildyet’s of Turkey. 

In order to understand the social, eco- 
nomic, and political systems of the Turk- 
ish people, Gordlevskil points to the need 
of examining the inner structure of the 
Mongol organization. Nizim ul-Mulk, in 
his Siydset-N dme, gives a detailed descrip- 
tion of the inner structure and the mili- 
tary fiefs of the Mongol organization, 
which he nevertheless attributes to the 
Great Saléuqids of Iran. It is worth not- 
ing, however, that the use of terms and 
titles in the fief system of Asia Minor and 
Iran rather indicate the influence of the 
Mongols. 

Possessing a wide experience in govern- 
ment and politics, Nizim ul-Mulk under- 
stood the advantages of the Mongol sys- 
tem, which, among other things, was able 
to maintain an army without burdening 
the state with its support. The Mongol 
system was prevalent in Asia Minor as 
well. Here the Sultan gave over the rights 
on the land to the ué begs, who lived there 
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independent of the central power and had, 
in return for the grants, to supply it with 
an army. Another practice in the territory 
oceupied by the Armenians the 
igta:. In this instance, land was given by 
the state to its owners for the payment 
of land taxes alone. After the fall of Con- 
stantinople, in 1204, the Armenian prin- 
cipalities and the theme chiefs (the 
deuarapxo) took an attitude of independ- 
ence. This allowed for the interpenetra- 
tion of Western influence, which gradually 
extended among the Saléuqids, who even 
came to employ Latin feudal terms, such 
as ““baron,’’ “constable,’’ and others. Thus 
Mongol, Armeno-Arabic, Byzantine, and 
occidental influences and systems came 
together in Asia Minor. These in time 
fused on a ground of wide ethnical diver- 
sity and greatly influenced the social or- 
ganization of the Saléuqs. 

Within this chapter the author defines 
some of the terms found in the Saléuq 
organization. Among these are: Timdr, 
an estate whose size depended on the im- 
portance of the personage to whom it was 
given, usually as a reward for service to 
the state. The timariot also received a 
sum of money for the upkeep of the lands. 
His rights were probably limited, and he 
lost his estate when dismissed from his 
official duties, or if the Sultan died.'° 
Derebegi: this was a feudal lord in pos- 
of a hereditary estate. The 
Golam’s (rather yuldém |Pers. < Arab.}) 
were Christian prisoners and often slaves 
from among whose ranks the guards of 
the Sultan were recruited. The impor- 
tance of the yuldm’s grew rapidly, and 
they attained very high positions within 
the Empire. 

Chapter vi treats the decline of the 


was 


session 


© On timédr cf. article in Enc. of Islam, IV (1934), 
830 ff., by J. Deny, and the further literature as 
quoted by Gy. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, I1, 265, 
sub ripdpior 
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Sultan’s power after the Mongol invasion. 
The feudal groups on the whole remained 
faithful to the Sultan, that is, as long as he 
acted in accordance with their interests. 
As soon as they felt he was acting against 
them, however, they overthrew him. With 
the growing power and wealth of the 
feudals, there was a tendency to establish 
courts patterned after that of Qoniya and 
vying with it in magnificence and pomp. 

The feudals were grouped by classes. 
At the top were the ulu or great begs, 
followed by the orfa or middle (second- 
ary) begs, while on the lower level were 
the asaya or iesser begs. The orta begs 
formed the opposition against the great 
feudal lords, which latter group were the 
mainstays and direct supporters of the 
Sultan. Among these orta begs were many 
Christians and ~yuldm’s. However, the 
rivalry and the dissensions of the court 
functionaries and the miserable condition 
of the peasants in a country overrun by 
outlaws and robbers eventually brought 
the downfall of the dynasty. 

Chapter vii deals with the lower social 
groups of the Saléuq Empire, the peas- 
ants, the slaves, and the revolt of Baba 
Ishaq. 

The feudal lands of the Empire were 
populated by lesser feudals attached to 
the large estates by bonds of ancestry, or 
vassalage. These lands, in turn, were cul- 
tivated by free peasants and war pris- 


oners. The domestic work was done by 
slaves. 


The conquest of Asia Minor by the 
Saléugs brought temporary economic re- 
lief to the Christian peasants. The con- 
querors only obliged them to pay the 
hardj or individual tax, and as a result 
great numbers of peasants left the lands 
of the Byzantines and passed over into 
Asia Minor. Of these peasants there were 
two groups. The dihgdn (Pers.) or free 
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peasants were probably small landowners; 


while the fugard (Ar.) or poor peasants 
were those who worked the land of the 
great estates. In this economic and social 
environment, where the peasants suffered 
not only from poverty but also from the op- 
pression of the rulers, to which were added 
the continuous incursions of nomads, 
there occurred in 1239 the rebellion of 
Baba Ishaq. It is known from scattered 
records that the leader of the rebellion, 
Baba Ishaq, was born in northern Syria, 
which had long been the breeding place of 
the principal heresies of Asia Minor. Baba 
Ishaq was probably influenced by the 
heretical tendencies which existed around 
him, as well as by the precepts of Mazdak- 
ism which may still have been alive in 
that region. Intending social reforms, 
Baba Ishaq instigated a revolt in the 
marches, where tendencies were centri- 
fugal. He quickly gathered a great num- 
ber of followers, and the revolt took the 
form of a struggle of the oppressed peas- 
ant classes against the feudal groups. Re- 
prisals violent, but even Baba 
Ishiq’s execution did not put an end to 
the movement, which persisted for a long 
time in the interior of Asia Minor and par- 
ticularly among the Ovyuz tribes. 

In chapter viii the crafts of Asia Minor 
and the brotherhood of the ““Aby”’ are dis- 
cussed. Craftsmanship had flourished in 
Asia Minor long before the coming of the 
Saléuqs. After the establishment of the 
Empire the crafts continued to prosper in 
the hands of the local population, Greek 
and Armenian. The Arabic and Persian 
terms used to classify the crafts of Asia 
Minor show the external influence of this 
development. Craftsmen were oppressed 
by the feudals, who failed to understand 
their importance. As a result of this atti- 
tude, the craftsmen formed a social group 
whose interests were protected by the 


were 
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brotherhood of the Ahby. We best trans- 
late ahy as “guild.’"'' The Aby were young 
who had come to Asia Minor in 
search of military adventure. However, 
the Sultan merely allowed them to keep 
the spoils they collected and, while he paid 
them for their services, he did not bestow 
any lands on them. A fraternity was then 
formed by the Ahy, whose ideal was the 
futiva.” After the Mongol conquest, the 
bonds of the Ahy with the Sultan were 
broken, but they remained bound to the 
Khalifate. Their doctrines and social dif- 
ferences separated them from the mevlevi, 
who were mystics, as well as landowners, 
and whose interests were therefore di- 
rectly tied to those of the feudal groups. 

About this time a social reform move- 
ment began in Asia Minor, and the Ahy 
took sides with the oppressed lower classes 
against the feudals. The movement and 
the conflict which followed lasted until the 
Osman period, when the feudal groups 
were victorious. 

The rituals of the Ahy fraternity had 
many analogies with those of Western 
chivalry. Strangely enough, Gordlevskii 
here shares von Hammer’s opinion that 
chivalry had an Eastern origin and that 
the idea of Holy War had entered the 
West through Syria; that certain rituals of 
knighthood were found among old Semitic 
customs and that these practices were 
passed on to the Saléuqs and to the West. 


men 


\! This term is lacking in KAS yari. WB has ahy, Osm.., 
“title of some members of a derviS community (for- 
merly mainly in Ankara and Sivas)'’; Hiisejn Kazim 
Qadri gives in his Béjaik Tiirk Luyati, I, 206, ahy, 
ahylar, as “‘proper name, from Arabic," and says 
‘a siifistic group which appeared in the late Salcuqid 
period. They were of brotherly behavior to each other 
and taught the people moral qualities such as mutual 
service and assistance. Toward the end of their exist- 
ence, making use of their organizations, they even 
established a government in the region of Sivas and 
Ankara."’"—K. H. M. 

'2 Gordlevskil has discovered the earlier existence: 
of the futéiva also in Central Asia; cf. Revue des études 
islamiques, 1934, pp. 79 ff. 
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Chapter x examines the commercial de- 
velopments of the eleventh to the four- 
teenth centuries under the influence of the 
neighboring Christian territories. The 
Saléugs attempted to extend their com- 
merce by protecting and subsidizing mer- 
chants who also carried out political and 
diplomatic missions. Foreign ports were in 
the hands of Arabs, Greeks, and especial- 
ly Venetians and Genoese. The caravans 
met at Sivas, from where they separated, 
going in two directions, north and south, 
and thus dividing the country into two 
commercial spheres, the Central Asiatic 
and Mediterranean, which in turn were 
also areas of political influence. To fill 
their treasury, the Saléuqs established a 
system of monopolies which encouraged 
the growth of prices on the interior mar- 
ket. 

The Saléuqs also built roads on the 
model of the Achaemenian Royal Road 
and established numerous caravansaries. 
To protect the movement of commercial 
traffic, the merchants hired mercenary 
troops. The Mongol invasion deviated 


those routes of commerce or disrupted 
them completely. 


The urban population and organization 
are discussed in chapter xi. 

The cities of Asia Minor were military 
and commercial centers. From the ex- 
terior, these cities presented an aspect of 
great splendor and prosperity. And while 
opulence was the keynote, with luxurious 
buildings dotting the city, its suburbs 
were full of poverty and misery. The 
feudal landowner lived with his court in a 
castle built on a height behind walls which 
separated the town from the countryside. 
These walls which girded the city pro- 
tected it from the constant incursions of 
nomadic groups. The towns were organ- 
ized according to the ‘Abbasid urban sys- 
tem, which divided the area into profes- 


sional and ethnico-religious quarters, each 
separated by individual walls. Beyond the 
town were the fields, pastures, and gar- 
dens. 

The population of cities like Qoniya, 
Qayseri, Sivas, and others often amounted 
to more than 100,000 inhabitants. Using 
Qoniya as an example, Gordlevskil writes 
that at the end of the twelfth century this 
capital of the Empire still had the aspect 
of a nomadic camp. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, however, Ibn Battiita describes it as 
a luxurious city full of large bazaars, 
boulevards, as possessing an abundant 
water supply, and dotted with orchards 
and gardens. 

The cost of living in these cities of the 
Saléuq Empire is difficult to establish, 
since data are lacking. However, living 
costs undoubtedly must have fallen when 
the bazaars and market places were filled 
with loot and spoils after wars. 

Chapter xii is devoted to Saléuqid art 
and its elements. 

Up to the twelfth century, war was still 
the principal occupation of the Saléuqs. 
After the consolidation of their Empire, 
however, they set about to embellish it. 
The decorations on the walls of Qoniya 
represent the first phase of the art of the 
Saléugqs. The influence is decidedly for- 
eign, for foreign artists seeking refuge 
from the Mongols poured into Qoniya and 
brought with them their own culture. The 
most important artistic center in the reign 
of <Alieu °d-Din Kayqobad was northern 
Syria, whose influence extended far to the 
northeast and northwest. Syrian influ- 
ences are found in Qoniya along with 
various others, such as Byzantine, Ar- 
menian, and Persian. 

Although Saléuq art has one single 
source of inspiration, religion, it was at 
the same time alien to Islimic rigidity, 
and it did not hesitate to depict the hu- 
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man figure as well as animal life. Central 
Asian elements found their way into its 
development, and among these are found 
motifs of Chinese as well as Hindu in- 
spiration. The Saléuq half-symbolic, half- 
fantastic animal figures have a Sasanid, 
Hittite, or perhaps Greek origin. In spite 
of the diversity of elements integrated in 
the art of the Saléuqs, it has nevertheless 
an individuality that is specifically Turk- 
ish in character. The Saléuqs concen- 
trated in their art as many creative ele- 
ments as were possible in their period and 
established in Asia Minor a center of 
Islamic art and culture. 

In chapters xiii and xiv, Gordlevskil ex- 
amines the government of the Saléugq Em- 
pire, and the composition of its army. 

The Saléuq administration was regu- 
lated by diwdn’s, which was also the 
vase during the Sdsanid period. There 
were at least two diwdn’s during the 
Saléuq period: the diwdn-i-vizdret, dealing 
with problems of the interior; and the 
diwan-i-‘ard, which dealt with war. Both 
of these councils were composed of twelve 
secretaries each.'* 

The offices of secretary were usually 
held by Persians who were well skilled in 
diplomacy. Persian was the official lan- 
guage up to the time of the Mongol in- 
vasion. 

The vezirs governed in the Sultan's 
name. At the head of the diwdn was the 
vezir-sadhib, who often became an absolute 
ruler in the event of a weak sultan. In the 
army, the Sultan was represented by the 
n@ib. The chief of the army had the title 
of Begler begi. The atabeg’s, or governors 
of the princes, played a very important 
part in the government of the Saléugqs. 

Governmental and dynastical questions 


In addition to these two diwdn's here noted, 
Miikrimin Halil believes there existed a third, which 
was a council of state. 
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were decided by the Mejlis or assembly, 
which maintained the character of the old- 
Turkic assembly, often called qurultay, 
which term, however, is Mongolian and 
designates the Mongolian national as- 
semblies of the times of Cingis and after." 
And, although the dignities and functions 
were not hereditary, the tendencies were 
in this direction. 

The Sultan gave written orders, and, if 
the orders were verbal, he gave the bearer 
a ring, which probably bore his name and 
tuyra (stylized signature) which allowed 
him to act in the ruler’s name. 

The country w.s divided amorg the 
feudal groups. At the head of each. region 
was a sti-basy," who was the former 
chief of a tribe and who had ¢.dministra- 
tive and juridical power. The local govern- 
ments were modeled on that of the capital 
and were here controlled by the diwdn’s. 
The central government dispatched com- 
missions which went out to inspect and 
keep the provinces in hand. Sometimes 
the feudal lords were summoned to the 
capital to render an account of their ad- 
ministration. 

The Christian localities under direct 
suzerainty to the Sultan were solely 
obliged to pay the hardj tax. Their condi- 
tions were therefore advantageous com- 
pared to those on feudal lands, where the 
beg acted according to his own will. 

Under the Saléuqs two courts of justice 
existed. The one was patterned after old 
O-yuz procedures, and the other based its 
decisions upon the laws of the Qoran. 
Punishment was peremptory: bastina- 
doing from which emirs themselves were 
not exempted, confiscation of property, 
death sentences. But often amnesties 


'* This word is lacking in KaSyari. WB has Cay. 
quriltay, ‘‘the great national assemblee of the Mon- 
gols,"" Qom. gurulta, older Osman and Cayatay qurul- 
tay, “‘id.’’".—K. H. M. 


 < Orxon si + bai-y, poss. 3d pers., ““*head."’ 
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were granted after state victories and on 
the event of a coronation. 

The organization of the army was 
based on the old Mongol system. The 
tiimen (division of 10,000 men") was 
the part of the tribe that went to war. 
This was not in any sense a regular army, 
but more an undisciplined mob of men, 
good only for raids and pillage. Neverthe- 
less, the ttimen remained the nucleus of the 
Saléuq army, and it was augmented by 
other elements, often recruited among 
Christians. These were the ranks that the 
land-receiving feudal lord had to augment, 
supply, and equip. The Sultién, as in the 
time of the Samanids, was surrounded by 
guards. 

The Christians could be exempted from 
military obligations upon payment of the 
bedel tax. There was no regular military 
training, except that before an expedition 
when the army would gather at Qayseri to 
parade and participate in athletic games 
under a flurry of banners, shouts, and 
music. During a campaign the army was 
preceded by jdsiis, spies or scouts, who 
went before the infantry and the cavalry, 
the latter forming the most important ele- 
ment of the Saléuq force. Among the 
weapons used were bows and arrows, 
spears, swords, shields. The soldiers wore 
breastplates, used Grecian-fire, stones, 
and a shell called fir-i éarh, which con- 
sisted of an iron tube filled with gun- 
powder. This last weapon is also men- 
tioned in the Russian epic of Prince Igof, 
where it is called Seresir..7 The imper- 
fection of Saléuq military equipment 
made them prefer short distances and 
hand-to-hand battles, where victory de- 
pended on the bravery and skill of alp 


6 Cf. already the (‘é-man (< tuman/timen) army 
of the Qytah: K. A. Wittfogel and Féng Chia-shéng, 
History of Chinese Society: Liao, p. 433. 

‘7 On Seredir cf. K. H. Menges’ forthcoming study 
on the oriental elements in the Old Russian Igor-Song. 


and bahddur (heroes, champions). The 
enemy therefore avoided open battles and 
sought refuge in the citadel. The tech- 
nique of assault used by the Saléuqs was 
that adapted from the Sadsanids. They at- 
tempted toopena breach in the citadel walls 
with catapults and assault machinery 
and also employed psychological means, 
such as creating panic by frightening the 
population or by devastating the crops, 
and attempts to bribe the governor. The 
conditions of surrender depended on the 
submissive, or aggressive, attitude of the 
enemy. After the taking of a citadel, the 
Saléuq banners were unfolded and a gov- 
er 1or was appointed. The walls were later 
rebuilt, while a part of the spoils was as- 
signed ‘‘to God”’ and was used for religious 
purposes. 

In the interior of the Empire, order was 
maintained by a permanent police force 
which was usually commanded by a ser- 
leiger or sti-basy. Toward the close of the 
twelfth century, and particularly during 
the time of the revolt of Baba Ishaq, 
Frankish mercenaries appear. These were 
more costly to the state but, on the whole, 
more trustworthy than the feudal forces. 

Chapters xv and xvi deal with the Sul- 
tan’s court and the life and religion of the 
Saléuqs. 

During the first period of the Saléugq 
Empire, the customs of the steppes were 
maintained, but Persian influence pene- 
trated the Ovyuz tribal patterns and found 
its expression in Central Asia in the 
eleventh century. In Asia Minor the 
Saléuqs came into contact with the By- 
zantines whose influence was particularly 
reflected by the pomp and splendor of the 
court at Qoniya. Ovyuz traditions, how- 
ever, did not completely disappear despite 
the disdain they drew from the Persian 
culture. Persian became the language of 
the court and literature, yet there devel- 
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oped among the people a Turkish litera- 
ture and mystical poetry. 

The institution of the harem, alien to 
the Turco-O-yuz tribes, was slow to estab- 
lish itself in spite of the new religion. Dur- 
ing the reign of Qylyé Arslan II (1156-93), 
the old Turkic customs were still showing 
a remarkable vigor. Later on, the wives of 
the Sultan had their own court, with cere- 
monials, female functionaries, and an inde- 
pendent treasury. Their influence was 
often great and during the Mongol period 
the mevlevi movement penetrated into the 
court through the harem. 

Though Islim had been adopted by the 
Saléuqs when still in Transoxania, they 
continued to keep many pre-Islamic 
Samanist customs. The Saléugs had no 
sense of fanaticism, nor gave themselves 
to religious excesses. The fuliiva was 
merely a pretext, a cover under which 
they pursued their economic and political 
aims. 

The native population accepted Islim 
for reasons of interest, but they continued 
to keep their Christian faith. It was not 
Byzantine orthodoxy that influenced the 
O-vyuz but the heretical movements whose 
followers—Paulikians, Armenians, Gnos- 
tics, Manicheans, and others—sought ref- 
uge among the Saléuqs. Thus, the diver- 
sity of creeds had a large influence among 
the population, and in turn influenced the 
teaching of the dervis’s. 


CONCLUSION 

Gordlevskii’s volume on the complex 
and little-investigated Saléuq period, as a 
total effort, is an important contribution 
to scholarship and history. The author has 
not only attempted to throw more light 
upon the historical developments of Asia 
Minor from the eleventh to the fourteenth 
centuries but has approached the Salévg 
period of Rim in the relationship and in- 
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fluence it exe~ted upon the later Osman 
Empire. He enters upon the social struc- 
ture and politico-economic administration 
of the Saléuqs, examining their elements 
and workings, and the manner in which 
these forms were adopted by the Turks. 

He has devoted individual chapters to 
the study of the political history of the 
Saléuq Empire; its expansion and sudden 
fall to the tribal groups that composed the 
state, their customs and institutions, the 
feudal organization and the extent of the 
Sultan’s power, the lower social groups, 
peasants, and slaves who worked the 
feudal lands, the crafts and the important 
brotherhood of the Aby, commerce, the 
urban population and the organization of 
city and town life, Saléug art and its ele- 
ments, the governmental structure and 
the army, and finally the court of the 
Sultan and the religion of the Saléuqs. 

In view of the diversity, incomplete- 
ness, and inaccessibility of materials, and 
the scarcity of sources from the particular 
periods dealt with, Gordlevskii has drawn 
wide conclusions. To the already existing 
knowledge about the political history of 
the Saléuq Empire, the author has added 
almost nothing that is new. The attempt 
has been rather to stress the social history 
of the Empire. And while on one hand the 
volume’s bibliography is exhaustive, al- 
most overloaded with details, the author 
reviews these sources of information with- 
out giving a sufficient critical analysis of 
ach. Furthermore, as has been pointed 
out by another reviewer,'* Gordlevskii has 
failed to use 9 most important source of in- 
formation: the correspondence of the 
Saléuqs of Rim.'® 

'® Claude Cahen in Journal asiatique,. CCX XXIV 


(1943-45), 410-11. Cf. also his ‘‘Le Malik-Nameh et 
l'histoire des origines seljukides,’’ in Oriens, IL, 31-65 

' E. Blochet, Catalogue of Persian MSS, No. 1051, 
Vol. IL. Catalogue of Persian MSS (Institute of Orien- 
tal Languages) by Rosen, No. 26 
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It must also be pointed out that if the 
author has a good knowledge of oriental 
sources as well as of modern Turkish pub- 
lications on the subject, he refers only sel- 
dom and very insufficiently to the Byzan- 
tine chronicles. This latter fact has been 
pointed out by V. Minorsky in his review 
of the book in BSOS, XI (1946), 880-83. 

The important historical facts of the 
Saléugid Empire have only been re- 
viewed very briefly. While there exist 
many similarities in the institutions of the 
Saléuqs as well as those of the Osmans, it 
is not sufficient to point to these as proof, 
particularly in view of the great lapse of 
time between the two empires. Gordley- 
skii’s study is seriously lacking at this 
point. The occidental influences, intro- 
duced by the Crusaders and stressed in 
chapter v, and the conclusions drawn on 
the basis of names and titles, as well as the 
entire problem of a possible Saléuq feudal- 
ism, are open to further criticism and still 
demand a great amount of research,”° 
since neither are the facts discussed at any 
length nor are the conclusions elaborated. 
The chapters, however, which deal with 
the crafts, commerce, and urban life are 
of particular interest and value. 

The art of the Saléuqs, an integral part 
of the social and aesthetic life of the Em- 
pire, is quickly glossed over. The picture 
is faintly drawn, and it is questionable 
whether the reader can actually grasp 
more than an impression of this diversi- 
fied, brilliant, and individualistic achieve- 
ment of the Saléugqs. That these Turkic 
people succeeded in integrating many of 
the cultural elements existing around 
them during the four centuries of their 
existence—from the eleventh to the four- 
teenth centuries—and creating an art that 
was characteristic of their own back- 


2° With this regard particularly, K. A. Wittfogel’s 
Oriental Society is awaited by all those working on 
these problems. 


ground is a fact barely grasped from 
Gordlevskii’s chapter. 

The administrative system of the 
Saléuq Empire of Rim, its central and 
local organizations, and the army system 
which was actually patterned after that of 
the Mongols, form the most important 
and detailed parts of Gordlevskil’s volume. 

Among the various other events occur- 
ring within the life of the Saléuq Empire, 
and treated by the author on the basis of 
data that are not very reliable, is the 
Greek influence on the movement of the 
dervis’s. Toward this, as well as other 
movements, it is well known that the 
Saléuqs showed great tolerance. But 
whether or not this policy of leniency 
made for the dissolution of social and re- 
ligious barriers, as, for example, those ex- 
isting between Christianity and Islim, is 
searcely analyzed by the author. And 
while Gordlevskii holds the former to 
have been the case, his views examined 
against the texts, chronicles, and political 
facts of that period show these to be in- 
compatible.”! 

But whether Gordlevskil’s work can be 
further criticized in the light of his broad 
conclusions which are made on the basis 
of insufficient evidence, or of the know]l- 
edge he has contributed to information al- 
ready existing, as in the case of the genea- 
logical table which is based on the works 
of Zambaur and Stanley Lane Pool, this 
does in no way detract from its significant 
merits. The large interest shown of late in 
various parts of the world in the history 
of the Saléuq Empire makes Gordlevskii’s 
book a valuable contribution. The scope of 
the problem and the historical period have 
been well understood by the author, but 
the scarcity of information regarding 

2: Reference should also be made to the linguistical 


remarks by V. Minorsky in his above-quoted review 
of this work. 
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many of the developments considered 
has not permitted a more general histori- 
cal treatment. Thus there are omissions 
and points that are treated hastily, par- 
ticularly in approaching the Saléuqs from 
the Turkish or Osman developments. 
Gordlevskil’s book nevertheless is one of 
the first works which deals with the 


Saléuq period of Rim as an independent 
study. It is therefore an important con- 
tribution to historical research, particu- 
larly with regard to the light it sheds on 
the hitherto obscure developments in 
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Asia Minor during the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. The 
ramifications of the Saléuq Empire are 
numerous as well as complex, but also es- 
sential to any consideration concerning 
the subsequent history of the Osman- 
Turks, and of Asia Minor in general. 
Gordlevskil’s work, as a source of infor- 
mation and valuable reference, would be 
of still greater value to scholars and stu- 
dents if it were translated into French and 
English. 


Paris 
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Apergus préliminaires sur les manuscrits de la 
Mer Morte. By A. Duront-Sommenr. Paris: 
Librairie A. Maisonneuve [1950]. Pp. 125. 
Fr. 250. 


It is now (May, 1951) some four years since 
the famous Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered 
by two Beduin in a cave at Ain Feshkha on the 
west shore of the Dead Sea. It is only three 
years since the discovery was made known to 
the scholarly world. But in this short space of 
time a surprising amount of valuable work has 
been done. Not only have three texts been pub- 
lished (Isaiah, Habakkuk Commentary, Man- 
ual of Discipline) by Burrows, Trever, and 
Brownlee for the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, and specimens of the Psalms of 
Thanksgiving and the War of the Sons of 
Light and Sons of Darkness by Sukenik for the 
Bialik Foundation, but more than a score of 
articles have appeared on the date and char- 
acter of the documents. 

This monograph by the well-known Ara- 
maist Dupont-Sommer seems to be the first 
general discussion of all the documents with 
emphasis on their historical background. Al- 
though he professes to give only a preliminary 
view, to be followed by another work, he has 
managed to crowd a surprising number of im- 
portant suggestions into this pioneer treat- 
ment of the Dead Sea Covenanters. 

In chapter iii Dupont-Sommer suggests that 
the catastrophe alluded to in the Habakkuk 
Commentary was the siege of Jerusalem by 
Pompey in 63 B.c. The Kittim of this text are, 
he thinks, the Romans. He argues that the 
Commentary must have been composed about 
41 B.c. and have been hidden in the cave near 
Ain Feshkha during the Jewish war with Rome 
between a.p. 66 and 70. 

The Teacher of Righteousness (moreh sedeq) 
was the founder of a group of Covenanters or- 
ganized as a community (yahad). The founder 
was in conflict with the priestly authorities of 
Jerusalem and was executed by Aristobulus IT 


between 67 and 63 B.c. Dupont-Sommer is in- 
clined to agree with R. Goossens that this 
Teacher of Righteousness is to be identified 
with the Onias reported by Josephus (Ant. xiv. 
22-25) to have been stoned by the people of 
Jerusalem for refusing to curse Aristobulus. 
The “house of Absalom’’ mentioned in the 
Habakkuk Commentary is a reference to 
Absalom, the uncle and father-in-law of Aris- 
tobulus IT. Apparently he had refused to inter- 
vene on behalf of the Teacher of Righteousness 
and save him from the persecution of Aristo- 
bulus. Other references in the Commentary to 
an impious priest are to be taken as pointing to 
Hyreanus II. The writer of the Habakkuk 
Commentary seems to regard the Teacher of 
Righteousness as a messianic figure and an in- 
strument of imminent divine judgment upon 
the wicked in Israel. 

The Manual of Discipline, which Dupont- 
Sommer calls “la Regle de la Nouvelle Al- 
lianee,”’ is discussed in chapter iv. Like Bur- 
rows and Brownlee, our author thinks that the 
quasi-monastic community described here is 
very similar te the Essene community de- 
scribed by Josephus (see below). 

In chapter v the author deals with the 
Damascus Covenant, discovered by Schechter 
among the documents of the Cairo Geniza in 
1896. This Covenant he believes to be the work 
of the same group which produced the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, both groups identifying them- 
selves with “the sons of Zadok.’’ Like the 
Habakkuk Commentary, it was composed a 
little before 40 B.c. The “head of tne kings of 
Yawan,”’ mentioned in A viii. 9-12 and B xix. 
21-22, is Pompey. These Covenanters mi- 
grated from Judea to Damascus after the 
execution of the Teacher of Righteousness 
shortly before the siege of Jerusalem by Pom- 
pey in 63 B.c. They were probably led there by 
the Teacher’s disciple, called “the star’’ and 
“zealot of the Law.’’ The Covenanters re- 
mained in Damascus until the early years of 
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the reign of Herod the Great, about 37 B.c., 
when they returned to Judea and reorganized 
their community with its four classes of priests, 
Levites, Israelites, and proselytes and a super- 
visor (mebagger). The community described in 
this document resembles that of the Essenes in 
Josephus (BU. ii. 119-62). 

Five of the Psalms of Thanksgiving, pub- 
lished as specimens by Sukenik, are translated 
and discussed in chapter vi. They contain al- 
legorical interpretations of Scripture and may 
have been composed by the Teacher of Right- 
eousness himself. 

In chapter vii i/upont-Sommer sketches the 
contents of the War of the Sons of Light and 
Sons of Darkness on the basis of excerpts pub- 
lished by Sukenik. The “sons of light’’ are the 
Covenanters. The “sons of darkness’’ are the 


surrounding Gentiles, including the Seleucid 
and Ptolemaic kingdoms. This scroll is earlier 
than the Habakkuk Commentary and Manual 
of Discipline, dating from the early Hasmone- 
an period. It is not an apocalyptic work so 
much as a plan for a holy war with conspicuous 


mystical-magic elements, and gives promi- 
nence to the role of priests and Levites in war. 

The relation of the Dead Sea and Damascus 
Covenanters to the Essenes is more systemati- 
cally discussed in chapter vii. Dupont-Som- 
mer accepts hasya, plural hassaya, as the 
etymology of Greek Essaioi or Essenoi and 
stresses the fact that it is an East Aramaic, not 
a Palestinian Aramaic, word. In spite of some 
differences between the Covenanters and the 
Essenes, there can be no doubt of their iden- 
tity. The apparent contradiction between the 
Essenes’ pacifism and the Covenanters’ mili- 
tarism can be accounted for by the theory that 
the original militarism of the Covenanters 
gradually changed to a pacifistic attitude in 
the course of the first century B.c. 

Among the characteristics shared by the 
Covenanters and the Essenes (some of which 
have recently been pointed out by Brownlee in 
an article in the Biblical Archaeologist, not seen 
by Dupont-Sommer) are: the initiation vow, 
the scorn of material prosperity, love of fellow- 
man, humility, belief in rewards and punish- 
ments after death, the supremacy of Fate, the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture (includ- 
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ing the prophetic books), belief in the sacred- 
ness of the group’s own writings, the organiza- 
tion of the community into classes, the set- 
ting-up of judicial bodies, the penalty of ex- 
communication for transgressors, and the role 
of the supervisor. Dupont-Sommer also in- 
dorses the view of earlier scholars that such 
apocryphal books as Jubilees, Enoch, and the 
Assumption of Moses are to be considered Es- 
sene writings. He would add to this list the 
Psalms of Solomon, usually held to be Phari- 
saic. 

In view of the fact that the Dead Sea 
Scrolls so far discovered have not been pub- 
lished in their entirety and that not enough 
time has elapsed since the publication of some 
of the scrolls mentioned above fer a thorough 
study of their contents, it is obviously impos- 
sible to pronounce a final judgment on the cor- 
rectness of Dupont-Sommer’s historical analy- 
sis. What one can, however, say with a good 
conscience is that he has made a very strong 
case for the theory that the Covenanters were 
Essenes (a theory which occurred to the re- 
viewer when he was first shown photographs 
of the Manual of Discipline by Dr. Trever in 
the summer of 1948, but of course only in ten- 
tative and impressionistic form in contrast to 
the well-argued and abundantly documented 
form of Dupont-Sommer’s theory). Although 
the author has been anticipated by Burrows 
and Brownlee, he may rightfully claim to have 
established the theory more firmly than these 
American scholars have done. 

In spite of this general indorsement of the 
author’s views, the reviewer finds himself in 
doubt about a number of points. Some of these 
are indicated in what follows. 

1. Is it wise to identify the Teacher of 
Righteousness with the Onias who was stoned 
for refusing to curse Aristobulus II (p. 47)? If 
Dupont-Sommer is right in thinking that 
Aristobulus is one of the two impious priests so 
vigorously denounced by the followers of the 
Teacher of Righteousness, it seems strange 
that the Teacher should have refused to curse 
this ruler shortly before he was executed by 
him, unless he much more of a pacifist than the 
Covenanters were at that time. 

2. The author accounts for Josephus’ silence 
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about the conflict between the Teacher of 
Righteousness and the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees by supposing (p. 111) that Josephus wished 
to conceal this embarrassing incident from 
his Gentile readers. It is true that Josephus 
often bowdlerizes his history of the Jews, but 
he has no hesitation in reporting the equally 
embarrassing conflict between Alexander Jan- 
naeus and the Pharisees. 

3. When Dupont-Sommer suggests (pp. 
112-13) that the Covenanters broke with the 
Hasmoneans in the reign of Aristobulus I, he 
fails to make clear their relation with the 
Pharisees, who had broken with the Hasmo- 
neans in the reign of John Hyrcanus, the 
predecessor of Aristobulus I. One would like 
more light on this problem. 

4. The author’s suggestion (p. 111) that the 
lawgiver whose name the Essenes most revered 
after God’s, according to Josephus (B.J. ii. 
145), was not Moses, as commonly believed, 
but the Teacher of Righteousness, is extremely 
improbable. Dupont-Sommer argues that 
Josephus elsewhere refers to Moses by name 
and not merely as “lawgiver.’’ But this is not 
true; ef. Ant. i. 6, 15, iii. 180, xii. 110; Apion i. 
316, ii. 154 et al. 

Having pointed out some of the author’s 


conclusions which may reasonably be ques- 
tioned, the reviewer would like to close this 
brief review of an undeniably valuable study 
by indicating some of the modifications that 
may have to be made in current views concern- 
ing the nature of the leading social-religious 


“és 


groups or “sects’’ of Palestinian Jewry in the 
late Hellenistic and early Roman periods, if we 
accept the theory, proposed by Dupont-Som- 
mer, Brownlee, and others, that the Dead Sea 
Covenanters and Damascus Covenanters were 
Essenes. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century a 
majority of the scholars working in this field 
have indorsed Geiger’s view that the Sadducees 
were the wealthy conservatives and the Phari- 
sees were the liberal and more democratic rep- 
resentatives of the middle and lower classes. 
In recent decades, Louis Ginzberg has shown 
with impressive learning and sound method 
that from an early period in the history of 
Pharisaism, there were two wings, a conserva- 


tive and a liberal, though, of course, the con- 
servative Pharisees were more liberal than the 
Sadducees. In his Eine unbekannte jiidische 
Sekte (New York, 1922) Ginzberg also proved 
beyond doubt that the halakic teaching of the 
Damascus Covenanters was in all but a few 
points in agreement with that of the Pharisees. 

If, then, the Damascus Covenanters belong 
to the same party as the Dead Sea Covenant- 
ers, and both groups are Essenes, we must con- 
sider the Essenes to be a subgroup of Pharisees. 
If that is the case, we must conclude that 
Josephus (or his source, Nicolas of Damascus) 
was somewhat inaccurate in making the js- 
senes appear as distinct from the Pharisees as 
were the Sadducees. 

This conclusion may well be sound. It is 
rather likely that Josephus (or rather, Nicolas) 
deliberately tried to give Gentile readers the 
impression that the three “‘sects’’ were roughly 
parallel to three of the leading Greek schools of 
philosophy, i.e., Pharisees corresponded to 
Stoics, Sadducees to Epicureans, and Essenes 
to Cynies. 

At any rate, the new documents make it ap- 
pear that the Essenes were left-wing Pharisees 
and made up a third subgroup beside the con- 
servative and liberal Pharisees. If that is true, 
Nicolas was not so far wrong in implying that 
the Essenes corresponded to the Greek Cynics, 
since some ancient sources (e.g., Diogenes 
Laertius vi. 14) held the Cynics to be an 
activist wing of Stoicism. 

Thus we should have to characterize the 
various parties of Palestinian Jewry in the 
time of Jesus as follows: 

Sadducees 
a) Conservative (Sham- 
maites ) 
b) Liberal (Hillelites) 
c) Left: Essenes 
Zealots 


Extreme right wing: 
Middle: Pharisees 


Extreme left wing: 
Ratpx Marcus 
University of Chicago 
Diwan aus Al-Andalus: Nachdichtungen his- 
pano-arabischer Lyrik. By JANHEINZ JAHN. 
Kassel, Germany: Harriet Schleber Verlag, 
1949. Pp. 150. DM. 9. 
A young German poet, “angeregt durch 
Adolf Friedrich von Schacks Buch Poesie und 
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Kunst der Araber in Spanien und Sicilien,”’ 
conceived in 1942 the plan “die noch ungeho- 
benen Schitze maurischer Lyrik in deutschen 
Versen nachzuformen. Schack gibt zwar in 
seinem Buch eine Anzahl Kostproben, doch 
sind seine der Goldschnittlyrik des vergange- 
nen Jahrhunderts verpflichteten Nachdichtun- 
gen nie weiteren Kreisen bekannt geworden. 
Hier galt es eine Liicke zu schliessen.”’ 

The realization of Jahn’s plan was finally 
made possible by his being able to use my 
Dove's Neck-Ring and Hispano-Arabic Poetry, 
in addition to Henri Pérés’ La poésie andalouse 
en arabe classique au XI* siécle. The material is 
divided into twelve chapters according to the 
principal themes. In most cases the author has 
well succeeded in his artistic Nachdichtung 
without deviating notably from the original. 
He will no doubt enlarge and improve his work 
in the future if his native land is spared further 
misfortunes. It would be very meritorious if he 
could include in a future edition the volumi- 
nous and unfortunately nearly forgotten work 
of Josef von Hammer-Purgstall, embodied in 
Volumes IV and VI of his Literaturgeschichte 
der Araber (Wien, 1850-56; seven volumes in 
quarto). 

The illustrations are not particularly hap- 
pily conceived. The artist was influenced by 
comic-strip techniques and mistook them for 
oriental art. This misconception should be 
remedied in subsequent printings. 

A. R. Nyki 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Katalog der arabischen alchemistischen Hand- 
schriften Deutschlands. By ALFRED SIGGEL. 
(“Handschriften der 6ffentlichen wissen- 
schaftlichen Bibliothek [friiher Staatsbiblio- 
thek Berlin].’’) Im Auftrage der Deutschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 
(Union Académique Internationale.) Ber- 
lin: Akademie Verlag, 1949. Pp. 144. DM. 
30. 

The history of alchemy cannot be written 

with any completeness without the study of a 

large number of (hitherto unpublished) manu- 


scripts. The first step is the preparation of 
elaborate catalogues indicating the contents of 
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the manuscripts and giving about each all the 
information which a careful scholar may re- 
quire. This has been done in large part for the 
Greek manuscripts by the late Franz Cumont 
and his collaborators (Introduction to the His- 
tory of Science, III, 1876); for the Latin manu- 
scripts of Paris by James Corbett (1939; Isis, 
XXXII, 211); for the Latin and vernacular 
manuscripts of Great Britain and Ireland by 
Dorothea Singer (1928-31; Jsis, X VIII, 398). 
Strangely enough, the Arabic manuscripts, 
which are probably the most important, have 
not yet been catalogued in spite of the many 
investigations carried on in France by Berthe- 
lot and his collaborators, in England by 
Holmyard and Stapleton, and in Germany by 
Wiedemann, Ruska, and Paul Kraus. 

We were thus very happy to receive this vol- 
ume, which is the first instalment of the gen- 
eral catalogue of Arabic alchemical manu- 
scripts to be published under the auspices of 
the International Academic Union. It gave us 
the more pleasure because it evoked the 
memory of our illustrious friend, Julius Ruska 
(1867-1949; Osiris, Vol. V). Indeed, Ruska 
planned the catalogue and drew up the neces- 
sary instructions; unfortunately, 
stopped his activities, and the work was begun 
by Dr. Siggel in October, 1941. Siggel’s work 
was made increasingly difficult by the removal 
of the Berlin manuscripts to various places; 
some of the manuscripts could not be consulted 
again for verification or were lost. 

The need of the Arabic catalogue is espe- 
cially great because there is no Arabic alchemi- 
cal corpus comparable to the Greek one, the 
constitution of which can be traced back to the 
eleventh century. The Arabic alchemical ac- 
tivities lasted about a thousand years and were 
carried on in all the countries of the Dar al- 
Islim, from India in the East to Morocco in 
the West. The most important parts of the 
catalogue, those containing the greatest num- 


blindness 


ber of novelties, will probably come from 
Pakistan and India. 

This first part, restricted to Berlin, is ex- 
emplary. Each manuscript is described com- 
pletely; the incipit is quoted, as well as many 
significant extracts; the contents are analyzed, 
the sources enumerated; moreover, Dr. Siggel 
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indicates the chemical substances and the 
utensils mentioned in each text. Elaborate in- 
dexes are promised but will not be provided 
until the German part of the catalogue is com- 
pleted, that is, until the rich library of Gotha 
and other libraries have been investigated as 
thoroughly as the Berlin one. 

The authors of the Berlin manuscripts are 
as follows. I put them in chronological order; 
indications such as “(VIII-2)’’ refer not only 
to time but to the existence of a note in my 
Introduction to the History of Science. This is 
done with the usual qualification. A manu- 
script ascribed to Jabir ibn Haiyin is preceded 
by “(VIIL-2),”’ for a note on Jabir appeared in 
Introduction, I, 552; but that does not prove 
that the manuscript was written by Jabir or 
that Jibir was an alchemist, etc. The classifica- 
tion is tentative in many respects. 

Hermes. Apollonios of Tyana 

(VIII-2) Jabir ibn Haiyin 

(X-1) al-Farabi 

(XI-2) —_al-Ghazzali 

(XII-1)  al-Tughra*i 

(XII-2) Ibn Arfa‘ Ra*sahu al-Andalusi 

(XIII-1) al-Jaubari (six manuscripts), al- 
Tifashi, Ibn Tarkhin (al-Suwaidi) 

(XIII-2) Abi-l-Qasim al-‘Iriqi 

(XiV-1) al-Jildaki. There are in Berlin six 
manuscripts of al-Jildaki, and their 
elaborate description covers no less 
than fifty-seven pages. I had under- 
lined the importance of al-Jildaki in 
my Introduction (111, 758-60); any fu- 
ture student of him will have to read 
Dr Siggel’s account of his works. 


There are also later works by <All Bek al- 
Izniqi al-Riimi al-Jadid (“Ali Chelebti «Ala? al- 
din al-Sarikhini al-Mwallif) and by ‘Abd al- 
Karim ibn Yahya al-Marraikushi, with whom I 
am not familiar; and, of course, there are many 
anonymous manuscripts. One of these (p. 113) 
has the puzzling title “Kitab Mani rasil 
allaih.”’ There may have been such a thing as 
Manichean alchemy; but, assuming that this 
text is Manichean, it is the first of its kind I 
have ever heard of. 

Dr. Siggel’s book is a credit to himself, to 
the Institut fiir Orientforschung of the Ger- 
man Academy, and to the International Aca- 
demic Union which sponsored it. Its appear- 


ance is a good omen of the renewal! of inter- 
national scholarship. 

Postscript.—Such a long time has elapsed 
since I wrote this review that Alfred Siggel has 
published since the second part of his Katalog 
referring to the Arabic alchemical manuscripts 
preserved in Gotha (/sis, XLI [1950], 387) and 
the Arabisch-deulsches Worterbuch der Stoffe 
(1950) which will be very convenient for the 
study of such manuscripts. 


GEORGE SARTON 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Les Inscriptions crétoises: Essai de déchiffre- 
ment. By Bepkicn Hrozny. French trans- 
lation by Mape.erne Davin. (“Mono- 
grafie Archivu Orientalnfho,’’ Vol. XII.) 
Praha, 1949. 

This book is an expanded form of the au- 
thor’s earlier work, which appeared in the 
Archivum Orientale Pragense in two parts: 
first, Volume XIV, Nos. 1-2 (July, 1943 [in 
German}), and second, Volume XV, Nos. 3-4 
(1946 {in Frernch]). This new, single-volume 
edition, in French, includes the available mate- 
rial from Pylos, a discussion of the position of 
the Cretan script in the history of writing, ex- 
tensive tables of all the early scripts, together 
with sound-values, and complete indexes. 
Hrozn¥ has brought to this work all his exten- 
sive linguistic and historical knowledge and 
has spared no pains to render his readings 
plausible. And one must admire the author’s 
caution and reserve in presenting his sound- 
values. He says on page 311: “L’auteur est 
parfaitement conscient des périlleuses diffi- 
cultés de cet essai visant A organiser un en- 
semble chaotique et malaisément utilisable. 
Ces quelques remarques d’introduction pour 
exprimer la réserve avec laquelle nous publions 
les observations suivantes.”’ 

Hrozn¥ believes that the Cretan is an Indo- 
European language of the centwm-type from 
Asia Minor and that it occupies a position 
somewhat between the cuneiform and the 
hieroglyphic Hittite. The Asia Minor origin of 
this language and its possible relationship to 
the two forms of Hittite are plausible enough. 
The indication of a centum-language he finds in 
a word, in two forms, kue and kuied, which he 
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interprets as the Indo-European relative pro- 
noun and equates with Hittite kue, Latin quae. 

As to the Cretan seript, he thinks that it 
developed in Cilicia and northern Syria, the 
early home of the Creto-Pelasgians, and that it 
shows a close relationship to the Hittite hier o- 
glyphic and the Proto-Indic, and a slight simi- 
larity to the cuneiform signs. Later, in Crete, it 
was subjected to a considerable influence by 
the Egyptian. He also sees striking parallels 
with early alphabetic forms. To obtain his 
sound-values for the Cretan symbols, he draws 
freely on all these older scripts but makes only 
slight use of the Cyprian syllabary. 

I regret to say that this work of Hrozny 
leaves me entirely unconvinced. Many of his 
assumptions and results seem quite improb- 
able. His method is highly eclectic, problemat- 
ic, and even arbitrary. He attributes to the 
Cretan a considerable measure of both homo- 
phony and polyphony, an attitude which is 
understandable in the case of a man who has 
worked for years with the cuneiform symbols. 
Opinions may differ on this point, but my own 
study of the Cretan material, extending over 
some years, has led me to the conviction that 
this system is like the Cyprian and the Hittite 
hieroglyphic as presented by Gelb.' In view of 
the larger number of Cretan symbols, there 
probably are, in some instances, more than one 
with the same syllabic value. Such homophony 
would be due to varying usage in different 
areas and different centuries. 

A few examples will illustrate Hrozny’s 
method: he reads five different symbols as ba, 
fifteen as sa; and along with the value sa, in the 
same bracket, he lists se, si, su, ga, za, 8, §, 2 
(some with ?). Again, he lists a symbol to be 
read as ka or ga, another to be read as ta or da, 


but elsewhere he would read only ta or only 


ka, ete. This seems to be inconsistent; either 
the system has separate signs for voiced and 
voiceless consonants, or, like the Cyprian and 
the Hittite hieroglyphic, it has not. Such a 
method of procedure can produce only lin- 
guistic chaos. 

Hrozny also makes considerable use of the 

| Hittite Hieroglyphs II and III (‘Studies in An- 


cient Oriental Civilization,’’ Nos. 14 and 21 (Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1935 and 1942)}). 
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principle of ideograms as determinatives, no- 
tably the throne sign, which he renders as “‘the 
place of administration,’’ and the double-ax, 
which he construes as ‘“‘the place of the double- 
“administration,’’ or ‘‘temple.’’ Here 
again, opinions will differ as to whether the 
Cretan employed this princip'e or not. Sund- 
rall believes that it did. On the other hand, 
Dr. Emmett Bennett, who made a long and 
intensive study of all the Pylos and other 
Cretan material, believes that it did not. In his 
doctoral dissertation, ‘““The Minoan Linear 
Seript from Pylos’’ (University of Cincinnati, 
1947), he says on page 14: “Here they [ideo- 
grams] are used only in accounts or tallies, and 
are always directly connected with numbers. 
They regularly stand isolated from the groups 
of phonetic characters.”’ 

One further point: Hrozn¥ apparently 
worked without frequency tables, which is a 
dangerous procedure. He might have avoided 
some of his most questionable assumptions and 
conclusions if he had used even the partial 
tables of Sundwall.? Although he maintains 
that the Cretan is a centum-language, he lists 
only two symbols as ka and five as ku, and 
most of these are of quite rare occurrence; he 
has none for ke or ki. On the other hand, he has 
a great many for s, s, z, a fact which would lead 
one to suspect that the Cretan is a satem- 
language. 

It would hardly be feasible to go into further 
detail. In order to give a better idea of the au- 
thor’s method and results, I shall reproduce 
briefly a few of his interpretations, referring to 
Evans’ transcriptions.* 

1. The Eleusis Vase.‘ The last symbol, 
which stands alone, Hrozn¥ interprets as an 
ideogram, “the palace.’’ The first two words 
he transliterates ta-jd-n(d) t(a)-hd-ba-jd and 
translates: “offering, Thebes Palace,’’i.e., 
fering from the Palace of Thebes.’’ The word 
tajan contains Indo-European dhe-, Greek 
riOymu. In the first word he uses the Cyprian 
signs for ta and na. For the middle syllable he 


axe,”’ 


‘ 


‘of- 


2 Altkretische Urkundenstudien (‘Acta Academiae 
Aboensis; Humaniora,’’ Vol. X, No. 2 |Abo, 1936)), 
pp. 13-15 

*Evans, The Palace 
(London Macmillan & Co., 

4 Jbid., Pl. LXIX. 


of Minos, Vol. IV, Part 2 


Ltd.) 
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refers to a somewhat similar symbol in hiero- 
glyphie Hittite and Proto-Indic. In the second 
word the first symbol is again the Cyprian ta; 
the second symbol resembles the Hittite hiero- 
glyph for ha and an Egyptian sign for A3. For 
the third symbol he refers to the Egyptian pic- 
ture of the “leg’’ = 6. The feurth sign is, in his 
opinion, merely a variant of the middle sign of 
the first word and is also to be read as ja. 

2. Theban Vases.° 

a) Nos. 7 and 8. Hrozny treats these two 
inscriptions together and finds the word “The- 
ban’’ in both of them. Thus: No. 7, ta-bé-i- 
na-n, and No. 8, tabainan"*" (c-a-d; t(l)ab’- 
ainan"*-"). In No. 8 the double-ax is an ideo- 
gram, to be read as tabai, from an original 
*tlabrai (AaBpus); the other two symbols are a 
phonetic complement = na-n. Thus, we now 
have three different writings for ““Thebes,”’ and 
elsewhere he finds also two others. 

b) Nos. 10 and 11. Hroany treats these two 
together and finds in each the Cretan cognate 
of “Zeus.’’ The double-ax is an ideogram, 
‘place of the double-axe’’ or “‘temple.’’ In No. 
10 the second and third symbols are Za-n(d); 
in No. 11 they are Za;-s(a). Zan and Zéas are 
contractions of a Zajas, which he finds on the 
Tiryns Vase.® 

c) Nos. 12, 13, 15, and 21. Hrozn¥ groups 
these four inscriptions and finds in all of them 
the same word, sesen, probably meaning “‘of- 
fering.”’ Thus: No. 12, se/t-j(d)-si-é-n(i); 
No. 18, se/i-si/é-n(i); No. 15, se/i-st/é-jd; 
No. 21, sesi**-jd. (Sturtevant, Hittite Glossary 
[Baltimore, 1931], Supplement, lists sessi-, 
“default”’ [?]). 

d) No. 1. For this inscription of thirteen 
symbols, Hrozn¥Y reproduces Evans’ tran- 
scriptions on page 750, with punctuation after 
the fourth and eighth symbols and the omis- 
sion of one of the three horizontal strokes in 
the twelfth symbol. He alters the punctuation 
but believes that this twelfth sign, with three 
strokes, which he normally renders as sa, se, 
etc., may be interpreted rarely as a variant of 
the one with two strokes and be read pa, as in 
the Cyprian. He treats the first three symbols 
as the first word, {(a)-ri-i, the Indo-European 

5 Ibid., pp. 740-41 

* Ibid., p. 742a. 


word for “‘three.’’ The throne sign is an ideo- 
gram for “place of administration’’; signs 5-8 
are Mi/u-s(i)-ri-n, a place name, referring to 
Cnossos(”) or Egypt(?). The ninth and tenth 
symbols are his third word, the ninth an ideo- 
gram for “‘palace’’ and the tenth a phonetic 
complement, to be read ru, from AaBpus, i.e., 
tlabru, “the royal emblem,’’ “‘the house of the 
double-axe.’’ The last three symbols are a 
word, ta-pa-l, ‘double,’ Hittite tapal, Latin 
duplus. He translates the whole thus: “Three 
(measures) (in?) the place of administration of 
Misrun, (but) in the palace, the double,’’ and 
explains, ‘‘this vase contains three measures if 
one counts according to the measure of Misrun 
(Cnossos? or Egypt?), but the double, in 
counting according to the measure of the pal- 
ace of Thebes.”’ 

These five examples will suffice to illustrate 
Hrozny’s method. I suspect that few readers of 
the book will be able to agree with his sum- 
marizing statement on page 353: ‘Les résultats 
de nos recherches consignés dans cet ouvrage 
nous autorisent, croyons-nous, 4 poser que le 
déchiffrement de |’écriture crétoise linéairc B 
est dés maintenant, dans ses grandes lignes, 
réalisé. En méme temps de nombre signes, qui 
sont parmi les plus importants de |’écriture 
linéaire A ov de |’écriture hiéroglyphique 
erétoise, sont pourvus de valeurs déterminées.”’ 


C. M. Lorspetcn 
University of Cincinnati 


Egyptian Grammar, Being an Introduction to 
the Study of Hieroglyphs. By Sir ALan 
GARDINER. 2d ed. rev. Published on behalf 
of the Griffith Institute, Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, Oxford, by Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xxviii+646+2 pls. $12.50. 

After twenty-three years of service the mas- 
terly first edition of Sir Alan Gardiner’s Egyp- 
tian Grammar has heen replaced by a second 
edition which looks much the same both out- 
wardly and inwardly. Actually, however, the 
binding is more substantial, and the pages 
have undergone more changes than appear off- 
hand. A new preface mentions the chief types 


of variations: qualification or better formula- 
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tion of many statements, more exact transcrip- 
tions of hieratic passages cited, improved ter- 
minology for the relative forms (pp. 297 f., 
303 f., ete.) and the “m of predication’’ (pp. 
40 f.). The changes and additions, including 
many already entered in the 1935 Supplement 
to the first edition, are based largely on con- 
sideration of points raised by reviewers, cor- 
respondents, and associates. The fact that Bat- 
tiscombe Gunn “read and discussed every 
page’’ with the author testifies to the thorough- 
ness of the revision. Yet, because of the basic 
soundness of the original treatment, only de- 
tails are affected. 

‘The Table of Contents has been simplified. 
On the other hand the indexes, the Egyptian- 
English vocabulary, and the lists of signs 
grouped by shape have been expanded so that 
their usefulness is much increased. Biblio- 
graphical references such as those on pages 
2-24c have in general been brought up to date; 
but later publications of texts have not re- 
placed earlier ones in the notes, e.g., in the case 
of pe Buck,' which is rarely quoted even 
though it has now superseded much of Lac. 
TR. The list of abbreviations has grown, as 
some examples have been taken from sources 
published since 1927. But, since many even of 
these appear in Mme Gauthier-Laurent’s index 
of references in the 1935 Supplement, the use- 
fulness of her work remains unimpaired. A new 
convenience is a list of ‘‘extracts adapted from 
original Egyptian texts and used as reading- 
lessons’’ (p. 24d). It has proved possible to re- 
tain the old numbers for pages 25-421 by ap- 
pending only six pages of lesson material too 
extensive for direct insertion. 

A feature added to the characterization of 
the Egyptian language is its “‘preference for 
static over dynamic expression,”’ since the verb 
system was mostly “derived from passive or 
neuter participles’ (p. 4). Egyptian magical 
literature has been supplemented by letters to 
the dead and curses upon foreign rulers (p. 
22). Year dates (pp. 1, 5, and 205) and the 
values of some measures (pp. 198 f.: hk3t, hnw, 


1 The style of transliterations, abbreviations, and 
references follows that of the author 

?See T. G. Allen, Occurrences of Pyramid Tezts 
with Cross Indexes of These and Other Egyptian Mor- 
tuary Texts (Chicago, 1950), pp. 133-35 


and itrw) have been revised; and another 
measure of length, the nbiw, “pole,’’ appears. 


_ The translation of s?-mr.f has been changed to 


“‘son-who-loves”’ (p. 145; on this use of édm.f 
form see p. 149, § 196, 2). The relationship be- 
tween Egyptian old perfective and Akkadian 
permansive has been restated in slightly dif- 
ferent terms (p. 235). 

Existence of verbs i, hr, and k? meaning 
‘say,”’ etc., is now fully accepted (p. 348) ; and 
Lexa’s theory that such verbs are involved in 
the édm.in.f, &dm.hr.f, and &dm.k3.f forms is 
accorded consideration (p. 344). In this last as 
in some other instances, however, e.g. under 
sign 8S 20, the 1935 Supplement contains more 
data than there was room for in the new edi- 
tion. 

Various improvements have been made on 
pages 248 (on pseudo-verbal clauses of cir- 
cumstance introduced by iw), 319 (on origin of 
verb-form in n &dmt.f), 392 (addition of <h 
édm.hr.f), and 412 (additional paragraph on 
pronouns in word order). Among further 
changes, the Supplement has provided passive 
n &dmt.f with pronominal subject (p. 318), 
h«.n &dm.f passive with pronominal subject 
(p. 393), indirect questions without any inter- 
rogative word (p. 409), and treatment of duals 
as masculine singular (p. 416). 

Of items that might be expected in the 
grammatical and orthographic index of the 
second edition, such headings as 


‘ 


Double writing of a single consonant, § 62 end 

Negative relative adjective, see Relative adjec- 
tive, negative 

Specification: expressed by accusative, § 88, 2; 

by indirect genitive, § 95 
are still lacking. 

Works mentioned in the bibliographical 
footnotes include on page 18 Speleers’ 1924 vo- 
cabulary of the Pyramid Texts, which was re- 
placed in 1935 by his Traduction, index et vo- 
cabulaire; on page 21 (n. 13 of p. 20) Gardiner’s 
publication of Leyden hymns to Amen-Ré in 
AZ. 42 (1905), since supplemented by Jan 
Zandee’s publication of the same papyrus I 350 
in the Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen of the 
Leyden Museum, n.s. 28 (1947); and on page 
23 Griffith’s Inscriptions of Siat . . . (1889), on 
which one may now consult too P. Montet in 
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Kémi I and III (1928-35). To references to 
‘‘nnk’’ (p. 89, n. 7) might be added W. Till in 
AZ. 59, 157. A further meaning of m-s} (p. 
134) is “along,”’ e.g. in 8s m-s} wit tn, “travel 
along this road,’’ in BD 63 6 as early as Ea 
(pap. of “Nu’’). 

The Supplement published in 1935 contains, 
as indicated above, some material that seems 
still valid but was not carried over into the new 
edition. Thus for page 45, note 1, a reference to 
Coptic remains of the dependent pronouns was 
given. For pages 58f. it was remarked that 
“nouns or adjectives ending in w seldom show 
a second w in the plural.’’ For page 73, note 3, a 
later discussion by Schifer was cited. For page 
89, note 4, a later reference was substituted. 
The compound ‘“‘m-snw, ‘in exchange for’ ”’ 
(better translated “instead of’’), was to be in- 
serted on page 134; it occurs in CT 184 and in 
the CT version of BD 6. There was a note on 
m-isw (p. 132) also. 

Other Supplement data for which the second 
edition seems to have found no room include 
for page 224 Sae inf. infinitives written with 
plural strokes (but see p. 536, Z 2, n. 19), for 
page 228 a circumstantial use of hr + infinitive 
after (r)di that shows it, as well as gmi and 
m3, capable of being followed by either that 
construction or the old perfective. But the ex- 
ample with di is less clearly circumstantial 
than the others; its ‘‘thou givest me my eye 
beholding hini’’ may simply mean “‘thou lettest 
my eye behold him.’’ The Supplement gave 
more data likewise on some signs, e.g. N 31 and 
8 20. 

A few belated comments applicable to both 
editions may be offered. Can early inversion in 
writing of parentage (p. 66) be an instance of 
“transposition with honorific intent” (p. 51)? 
In wpw-hr and hrw-r (p. 135) the old perfective 
verb form seems possible. The particle h(w) 
of page 180 seems to occur enclitically earlier in 
im.& h(w) m3 w(i), “may she not see me,”’ Pyr. 
1765 a (Neit 808 and Aba L 2). Unit strokes in 
ordinal numbers (p. 191) are written horizon- 
tally in hieroglyphic as early as Dyn. V ; see n- 
nw.f in Pyr. 483 and hmé-nw in Pyr. 514. The 
infinitive of m®, “see,’’ cited on page 224, is 
written simply » in Urk. iv. 546, 6 and 
912, 17. A masculine infinitive hsy, “sing,’’ is 


quoted on the same page; but the normal 3ae 
inf. feminine form hs may have been used 
earlier (see Urk. i. 45). An old perfective 
m.tiwn(y) from one of the anomalous verbs (p. 
236) occurs in DE Buck i. 308 g (in CT 74). 
The imperative of the negative verb im (pp. 
258 and 262) is im (not m) in BD 97 (Ea PI. 41, 
9): im rdi nkn ri. An earlier édmty.fy form of 
the 3ae inf. verb for “make’’ (p. °81) includes 
the r that might imply gemination; see Urk. 
i. 72, 4 and 73, 4. Additional examples of wn or 
wnn as auxiliary before the s¢dm.n.f form, per- 
haps serving as compound past participles 
(pp. 314 and 391), oceur in pe Buck i. 307 f. 
(in CT 74). There too the verb mdw, normally 
intransitive (cf. p. 571), is used transitively. 
For n wnt as “before there was’’ (p. 317) see 
perhaps an Old Egyptian occurrence in Urk. 
i. 108, 8: (2) 8 n wnit] mw hr tew. 

In the last example on page 341 smnh might 
be a édm.n.f form parallel to ir.n.i but with n 
and suffix unwritten (see p. 397), to be trans- 
lated “I made for myself this tomb . . . and 
embellished its place ....’’ On pages 344 and 
347 the sdm.in.f, &dm.hr.f, and édm.k3f forms 
are said to be “‘used in main clauses only’’; but 
in DE Buck ii. 379 bf. (in CT 160) we read ir r.f 
m tr n m&rw pn‘.hrf irt.f r R° hpr.br how?! m 
>I st?', where the pn‘.hr.f clause might be the 
protasis of a condition (though neither Sethe 
nor Speleers takes it as such). 

In dd.n.i nn ddt.n.i m m3t, a new example 
added on page 417 to illustrate lack of concord 
of gender, the masculine nn and feminine 
ddt.n.i ms be in different sentences (on the 
seco’)! ci. p. 93), to be translated “I have said 
this, (and) what I have said is the truth.” 

The sign-list offers a few new signs, several 
improved identifications, and some revisions in 
discussions of use. Certain changes of identifi- 
cation suggested in the Supplement (see e.g. 
G 16 and 23) have been abandoned; others (so 
G 36 and 37) have meantime been confirmed 
and are retained. Of other than these bird 
signs, different identifications are now given 
for such signs as M 4, 19, 31, 34, and 36, N 2, 
O 4, R 11 (already in Suppl.), T 22, V 2, X 7, 
Y 3, and Aa 25. In the discussions Sir Alan’s 
publication Ancient Egyptian Onomastica (Lon- 
don, 1947) has helped in several instances: D 8, 
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F 2 Sendet G7** and 10,H 8,19, N 41,038 
mr 47, R22. and T 1} 

The word for which A l, 
ideogram is said to be sometimes written si, 
e.g. in Urk. v. 179 (T 1 Be: but the reed 
M 17 there may be simply masculine deter- 
minative, 


seated man, is 
255): 


since it is thus found occasionally 
with personal names (ef. DE Buck iii. ix, n. 2). 
A 28, man with both arms raised, seems to be a 
phonetie determinative in is, “bald,”’ 
st nt dé also. 
A 30, man with arms outstretched, is used as 
A 37 


“‘brew”’ 


since 
according to Wb. it occurs in 


ideogram too according to Supplement. 
appears ir. Wb. as ideogram for ‘th, 
(Dyn. XVIII hieratic), as well as <fty, ‘ 
er.’’ D 26, liquid issuing from lips, is based on 
Moller’s Dyn. XIX (not XVIII) form; the 
Pyr. form is similar but not same. D 54 and 
95, legs walking ahead and backward respec- 
tively, are used together as ideograms for pri 
k according to Wb. E 21 (not 20) 
the ideogram for StS in Pyr. 17, 26, 27, 294, 
ete. I 9, the horned viper, is apparently not so 


brew- 


seems to be 


much a determinative (p. 43, n. 1) as an ideo- 
gram in it, “father’’ 


of ?t written with I 9 alone. 


; see Grdseloff’s examples 
With M 1, 
might be compared not only the determinative 


tree, 


of mr but a somewhat more slender sign used 
and determinative of hts. The 
value ‘nh of S 34 is spelled out as early as 
M.K. in CT 267, pe Buck iii. 399 e, 
B5 C 46.* For U 36, hm, the phonetic comple- 
ment m is written in hm-psdt, “pelican,’’ Pyr. 
135. V 1 or similar, the “bent appendage’’ of 
the Northern crown, is property doterminative 
of /3ht, feminine, if we may indge by the vari- 
ant Sbt in Pyr. 1459. Aa 6 is used not only with 
in® but with 2m; see pe Buck ii. 382. 

Of statements questioned in the reviewer’s 
diseussion of the first edition’ but repeated in 
the second, some that still trouble him are; that 
dependent plural pronouns are used as suffixes 


as ideogram 


variant in 


’ Cf. also ‘nh Spelled out (without 8 34) In Neit 318 
(Pyr. 49 beg.), late Dyn. V1. 
iJSL, XLIV (1928), 116-33 
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also (p. 45); that derivatives of ny-swt are to 
be read nsyt etc. (p. 50, n. 1); that the old per- 
fective is used to imply a wish in behalf of 
royalty rather than a permanent attribute (p. 
239); that no example of a participle as ad- 
jectival predicate (not even shdw?) is imperfec- 
tive (p. 289); that ir(w) n, ‘‘amounting to’’ (p. 
341), is impersonal passive édm.f (instead of 
old perfective). However, such differences in 
interpretation are perhaps too subjective. 

Thanks to Sir Alan’s thorough restudy of 
his whole problem, his Egyptian Grammar has 
renewed its youth. May its revised form prove 
as helpful to both students and teachers of 
ancient Egyptian in years to come as its origi- 
nal version has been in the past. 


T. GeorGe ALLEN 
University of Chicago 
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Les premiéres civilisations. By 
GUET, 
rENAU, 
AYMARD, 


JACQUES VANDIER, 
Epovarp 
FERNAND 
RENE GROUSSET. 
Histoire générale, publiée sous la direction 
de Louts HALPHEN et PHILIPPE SAGNac,” 
Vol. I, nouvelle redaction du volume parti 
sous le méme titre en 1926.) Paris: Presses 
universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. xii+ 
768+4 maps. 

A highly valued book, because of the au- 
thority contributing to each of the cultur 
studied. Unfertwnatyly, the new edition of 
1926 work is somewHat uneven. For exam: 
the statement on the Phoenicians (pp. 305 ff.) 
seems quite up to date, whereas the statement” 
on Mesopotamian prehistory (pp. 90 ff.) con-) 
tains no mention of the Hassuna, Halaf, of 
Samerfan cultures, and the state:ncent on pres) 
historie Palestine (p. 104) carries only a 
sketehy outline of Maealister’s findings at} 
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